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Like SiOiiy othex’ develcping countries ,, TLs.il and has faced 
a lot of pro&le25,s in trying to carry out its social. End eeonoirdc 
development plans. One of these probleras comes frorc the ’'quality” 
of the government officials j ss'pecially at the niyher levels. 


By ■"•qiiality” 5 it does non mean that these people do not 
luiOtf how* to psrfoiT,: their duties and respcusibilities effectively. 
In fact, most of the officials bolding executive, managerial and 
Eupervisor:/ posts in the Thai C-Gvei'maent civil service have vei’y 
good acadcmi.i 'baehgrouiici uee-dsl for their jobs. But, the pircbleis 
is that raany of thess iceorsle still lack of trainii.i.g iii needed 
managerial skills and ;':nowl edges as it is stated in me-jor sections 
of the Fourth ilaticnal hconcmic and Social Developaent Plan 
(1977- “ 19 ^ 1 ) that ’''Most of tbs administrators in Thailand are 
still ’an aware of ohe basic principles of sound rnsriagament . " 


J.caes K. Beck, -Jr. a United lations ConsultLUit of the Thai 
Govenuaent Employee Performance Improvemorit Programae also mentioned 
in Ms : proposals for establishment of an Sxecutivo a;.'id Mmagorial 
Staff Academy for the .Royal Thai Government on Novemlier lU, 197? that: 

"Comme-rits were received about the needs for sapei'visors , 
iB,a:'iagers a?.id exacutivas to 

- 'nave increased knowledge ,a.bout prc grsiffiEe ob.}ectives.j 

“ have gre.ater appx'eciation of the need for more effective 
and economical perfomianco; 

- nave increased willingness to usveiop sunordinatas and 
willingness to change ways of perfoming work; 



- raa):e- bettei:' use of tine throuffEi planned 'V'oryi 

approaches ana increase delegation of routine action 
to subordinates ; 

™ 'jje nicrts -willing to engage in frank and open 

disciissions with sape-riors, peers and 8 ubordinat es 
tibout tlieir vorJo, responsibilities and I’erfcraances 
without Eucii concern for others feelings; 

“ have- iiicreased knowledge about adioinistrati-’re: work, 
•ccc.'r-iinative activities and aigairis for problem 
idantificatio'n and sorution." 


Since tiie succ-ess of the social ai'id econonic developicent 
of the count:ry depends, a lot on the efficiency ef the executives, 
manag-ament ana supervisors who have direct, duties and responsibilitie 
in carrying out tlie develc-pmant plans , the Government of Thailand 
has put a great effort in supporting and encouragir±g trainings 
thro'oghoat the CJoveriiBient servi.ces in order to up grade the 
'■quality" of these officieds. 

iio-Virev.,-r , this is certainly not an easy proble.n'‘ : to be 
solved due to some of imijortant factors, such as lack of certain 'lad 
effective Hatioual Training P.oliey and lack of reccgniticvn in 
training by the "adirinistrators" theEiselves. ' 



The. ..Qffi pe of the Civil Seryice Co ixgi ;i£sion 
..in Trxluir-g .of Dovelopaerrt Adisinistraxora 


,l-GJ 


TJ-though laodei-R training lias Ineen initiated by the 


Goverri-neat £;i.noe 1957 j it ccraid be tlja-t the siibstantiai breah 

through In 'ta-ainiing and ueveiepiTient a.f Tlvai goverraiient cf.ficials 
occurred i:u . June 197^^- vhsn the Co'ancil of Ministe:. a resolvedj 
due to the incre.ased training activities in vario'as public 
organiaatioriS 5 that the Office of the Ci%’il Service Conariission 
lO'idartake the ts.sks of cocraination and leadership in Civil 
Ber’/iee Training. 


This resolution v:as X’einforcod strongly l.y fne Civil 
rice Act of 1975 v/hicii stated "the Office of the CSC has a duty 


to coordinatt. and conduct activities concerning the developnent 
and training of civil sei’vants." 


by 19TTs Ea,jor support afficn.g top C-ovexTrient officials 
was evident s.bout the need to improve governmsi'.tal acfeiir.istrators 
by improving their sian-ageinent skills through training and 
developmc-iit Eviier.cas of this eoncarn are foimci in the Fourth an: 
Fifth Ilatioiidj. Eccncraic and Social Development Fla3.:is (1977 ~ IpB'S) 
which acknowledge- fnat the Office of Civil Soi-vice Commission has 
a key roTLC in assuring that public officials (and administrators) : 
the need are adequately prepai'ed to ptM'forti: administrative and 
managerial functions effectively..';" l;!:- 


'laving 
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^ In til.. Fifth Economic and Social Deveicpment Pia.ii 
(1961 - 1936)5 a, Jiational CoiiBuittee of .Rural Development has Deen, 
set up chaired 'by. the Priine-ctinister hiraeelf. This Committee 
has adopted a Kev Approach to Rural Deveiopnexic vith a new concept 
that the country's oirtput .and income vriil.not . 1 -e highlighted as 
'before 5 but eycpbas is . will he' placed on human ■ needs i*'e, .the needs- 
of the poor peculation who live in rural areas which hava missed 
O'ot on develorment benefits available so far, ■ Following are 5 basic 


princiiles of o.rc new rural developmerm .coricept: ■ 

1 « Primaiy consideration will: be taken for .the' develo'pB.ant' 
of specific areas with nigh poverty ecncentration areas . 
to be given top 'pricrityl . 

2 . the population's living 'standard will ..be' developed to .■ 
a substance levels .with min.imiim basic services tO'-oe 
ava'Jlable eve.rywiiere in nigh -poverty ■ coneentrat.ion , 
rural areas , 

3 . « Iliaphasia will be laid on tthe need o:f making, improvements 

. . 30 that the people -can g.radcia.lly .do .i:ro,re to take ■care o.f ' 

tll6iIU36J»Ve.,S « 

4. Actual protleas affecting the poor poiJulatiou throughout 
the ccLUitry -w'ill he solved,, mth emp'hasis to be placed on 

^ ^ introduction o.f low-ccst techniques that tuay be 

by the 'people ^'theBselyes. i- ; 





people ’be 

liiaxiBiyra degree 


put in a position to participate 
in solving their ova protleias , 


In order to achieve the above jaentioned principles 
of tiia new i-us^'aJ. deveiopoent concept , a Bub-CoTsmittoe in charge of 
Manpo'iroi- Dovclop-rent was a,lso sat up to help carry out developricnt 
and training progrerimes for governiaerit officials whose work, 
concern ilrsctiy wiufc rural develoxjsient . This Siib-CoEvaittea is 
chaired by the Secretary-General of the Civil r’ervia-e Coimaission. 


III. The Training Inctit'cticns 

It sho’ald. be noted that, up to iy30, there were only two ; 
institutions '.vTiicb offered .a good variety of executive and. 
njanageaent 'cralning courses in Thailand: the lational Institute 
of Developiaent Administration (WIDA), and the Academy of Local 
Goverrrnent Adisinistration (ALC-A) .foiin.l in ip66 and 1973 respectively. 

However, these two tra.ining Inst .it ut ions could serve only a 
very small portion of the civil service eiuplcyees because of tue 
liaiiteci resources of IIIDA, and ALGA’s aim. is to train rcere.ly the 
civil 3 e I’ V 'ants of the Local A'dreinistrati on Department and the 
Local Government Units, 

To be capable of taking the respoasibliities vested upon, ^ 
it is .'.icceseary that the Office of the Civil Sei'vicc- Ccmniission 
establish a central institute to proviCic- ieavierehip in uamgoinent 
training i-cia executive development as well as to coordinate- and 
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to assist the activities of training in various departments i Tlrus, 
on Deceniber 3» 1900, a reorganiiiation v/i thin the CSC's of fice has . 
set up the National Civil Service Training Institute (CSTI) to 
undertaiie the above mentionea training fuctions. 

According to the Habional Coranittee of Eural Development, 
these three institutions are eji-pected to I'ender their services in 
helping the Govermiient to train and develop civil service executives, 
inanageraent and supervisors tc perform their duties and responsibilities 
in connection with the New Approach to Rural Devslcprient efficiently 
and effectively. 

IV. Training of Development Administrators In Thailand 

In order to fully support the Government ’ s policies in 
rural development, the Civil Service Training Institute has amended 
its present five year plan (i982~1986) to emphasise tlie development 
of the Government’s "development administrators" both in the 
Eietropolis and up countiT- The institute considers that the 
fulfillment of the Government's policies in rural development, 
especially in those backward areas of poverty, will need, the 
readiness of the public personnel, principally, the executives and 
rural government officials at all levels. 

Haalizing that it is quite impossible for the CSTI to do , 
all .'.needed training within Government itself, it, therefore, has 
to take good care in selecting its training targets in order to 
provide optimum leadership with maximum impabt. Goals, strategies 
and priorities are also carefully set. up for the next ten years, 
for example: 
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1. Ax)art from the ordinary training activities 
the major goals of CSTI is to serve as a focal point in 
for training of top government career executives as well 
management and supervieors. At the same time, CSTI vill 
a source for training of trainers in training laanageiaant 
counsellings consulting, metliocls and instructing. 


5 one of 
government 
as 

serve as 

, adsii ni s t rat ioxi , 


2. In order to minimize the training costs and maximize 
the optimuni output, one of CSTT's strategies is trying to get otlrsr 
Crovernment training organizations to share their resources ■with 
those having limited capability. This includes sharing training 
courses, materia-ls, techniques, equipment, s'pace and instructors. 


3. Concerning priority, the CSTI has put it as its jfirgt pri- 
ority to develop ajid conduct , managerial and supervisory training . 
courses. 


As a sieAter of fact, three Topi Executive Seminars ; 
concerning adniinistnation of rar.ai developmant prcgrammty have been 
conducted recentl'y by the CSTI both in langkok and three other 
provinces namely, Karnchanaburi , Korat and Chiengmai. These 
seminars provided a very good opportimity for the top executives of 
Ctovernmont organizations in the Ministries of Interior , Agriculture 
and Cooperative, Education, Public Health, Corrurierce, and Industry 
to be able to get together to exchange ■their knowledges , skills 
extiei’iences ai-il additional ideas and techniques concerning their 
works in rural development. . More impjortant, these top executives 
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have had a clisaice to visit and observe clasely the work of rural 
development officials from the ainistri-3s : conaex'ned in their 
working sites, i.e. the villages, oy theiriselves. 

Tne length of time of the Seminars was about 10 days each, 
with 3 days in Bangkok and another week in the rural areas. The 
limber of participants who are Government officials at the level of 
Deputy Director-General or equiyalerit , was about 21 to 25 in each 
Seminar. Svaluations have sliown that the Saainars were fairly well 
organized ana conducted successfully according to their goals and 
objectives. 


Tiia fourth Seminaj’ is going to be held in the Southern 
province of Sorigkhla in the second week of May 1S?83, with approximately 
the saEie number of participants. 

The C'STI has also ca-gauiaed r-jnd conducted ti'ninlngs for the 
middle mfinagement levels of Gsvernment officiclLs who participate in i 
the rural develcpinent activities as well. : 


V. Proldeas .EaQountered 

Despite all efforts put by the Government and the training 
organizotions aoncc-rned to carry out thisv rural ' development adrainistratoj 
training prograrane, the implementation of the prograiarie itself has b ' 
revealed some of significant problems that ■'will abstruct the attainment 
of the ultiiiiate gojils and objectives. Those s,ig:nificant proMeiis 
appear as follov/s: - . . 
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i.. 'i'n 


ire not enough qualified personnel for the work 


loj 


.0 conduct such training prograEsies for high level administrators 


More than half of CSTI's current personnel have been in the field 
of ti’aining for less than five years. 


2. ‘There io also not enough acceptance uacng the administrators 
themselves, and the CSTI foirad it very difficult to invite officials 
at thus top levels to participate in aXiy training progrturiCie.. willingly. 

Most of tiles still think that there is no use and consider it a 
waste of time to leave uheir I'outino adrainistrative vrork to join a 
training session or a seminar. 


3. Budget limits-tion seems to be the most serious 
problem of all. The very small portion of yearly budget allocated 
to the CSTI has created a big obstacle for the Institute to carry 
out its Governr;:ent assigned duties effectively, h'oreover, the CSTI 
has to adjust its 1983 annual plan cy having to cancel one of the 
Executive Seminsr p.rograEimes and merging the Management lEiprovement 
Seminar for Division Heads and the . Suporvisorj" Training for 
Changwad (Province) Officials into one course. The- adjustment .also' 
affected some of other similar prograi:!rn,cs. ■ 


VI. Conclusion 

Considering from the present IJovernment policies to improve 
the ■'quality" of the civil service personnel who are responsible for 
trie development of the country, and the strategies to achieve its 
development goals, the Civil "Service Training Institute of the C3D 
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will continue to play „ an ii^iportant role together with some other ; 
Braining Institutions like MIBA and '.ALGA ■ in aiding tc .enhance ^ 

.the knowledges 5 skills and abilities of key ■GoverrimeiTt Adrainistratorsl 

Nevertheless 5 the success or failure to .achieve the country's 
goal in training its, ^Development Adniinistrators*^ will' depend miniy , 
upon the awareness ,, and real intention of the ■ Go vernment ' to solved,,:or.^ 
help' solving* the above mentioned problems* At the saane tiineg the 
CSTI and othe,r training organizations concerne.d will have to find 
Wfciys to convince all executives ^ management and siapervisors that 
without ap,propriate and effective trainings, it would be .impossslble 
or extremely difficult for them to carry out. their duli^s so, called 
^^Development A.c!mini.straticn/^ 
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EBM IBMBS IN THE TRilHING OF PinTELOPl^HT 

■ IN 

IHE miLMAY «)t.Ty,li.BAIi01U 

IPtfOdtCUffil 

1.1 ^iodem organisations function in an en-vironment 
of fast teclinological , social, and economic ciianges. lo 
maintain organisational effect ivenass and responsiveness 
to change, knowledge of skills of officers and staff 
require to be continually updated# In what follows » an 
effort is made to bring out the changes introduced in the 
training programmes in the Railway Staff College, Baroda* 

In addition to this, the future plans for institution building 
are also discussed, Ihis ir^dudes new approaches to train- 
ing, relai:lng training to Development Obiectivss and Needs, 
strengthening the training caiiability of faculty maabers 
and finally acting as a catylist* for change# 

1.2 The management training needs of nearly 10,000. 
officers who manage the vast railway system of India, are 
being mainly met by the Railway Staff College, which 

was estabD..isi«ti ax Baio'da in 19?2. To begin with, pro grammes 
in the Railway Staff College were mostly concerned with 
the training of probationary officers recruited through 
the Union Public Service Commission, Foundation and 
Induction Courses were conceived for them. Later, for 
♦ in-service* officers, Orientation and Refresher courses 
for each railway discipline were designed. These were 
intended to give railway officers an understanding of the 
specific functions of their own department and th© 

■ *.,. 2 ' 
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inter r^ationsMps amongst various disciplines engated 
in producing and selling rail transport did not receive 
sharp focus* jlbout 6/7 years back, few special short dura- 
tion programmes on Operations Research, Work Study, 

Con^uter PrograMses etc. were also introduced* 

yj-aininp:. Heeds, and Qb.1ectiT;e.s 

2.1 i’he Corporate Plan of the Indian Railways envisages 
a gro\'ffch in traffic from the present level of 220 million 
tonnes of originating goods traffic and 11^ billion 
passenger kilometres to a level of 370 million freight tonnes 
and 17^ billion kilometres respect! 'vely by 1988-89* The 
reports of high power Rational Trai'Jsport Policy Committee and 
Railway Tariff Enquiry Committee envisage a three- fold 
increase in traffic volume the end of this century* The 
Indian Railways have thus to pr^are themselves to deal 
with an ur^iecedented growth rate %d.thln a relatively short 
span of about 20 years. Such a rapid rate of growth in an 
environment which is itself underling rapid social and tech- 
nological. changes poses unprecedented challenges to railw'ay 
management. Some of these are : 

- Financial crunch in inflationary conditions 
where transport prices are regulated; 

- Growth in incomes in the agricultural and 
the iural sector with rise in transport 
requirements; 

If. *3: . 
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- Industrial development vith increasing bias 
towards deconcentration and regional and 
backward area development; 

- Rapid Urbanization coupled with the growing 
expectations of people; 

- Problems of obsolescence and accumulation of 
arrears in maintenance on the Railways mainly 
due to inadequate allotments to the Deprecia- 
tion Reserve Fund; 

- The urgent need for human resource and orga- 
nizational development in a system which has 
cjome to have the worst of both the world* s- 
coriimercial and tureaucratic-where the ’tyranny* 
of the present has had more influence on deci- 
sion making than long term consideratlon^j 
I»paet of Coniputerisation, Hectronic? ahd 

Changoo li^cmiunication tedmologyj: 

( 

- Technological changes like thos** transport, 
e.g. Slurry pipeline, coasta? shipping, 
riverine transport and IncjP^^sing capability 

of road transporters haul high rated traffic. 

2,2 It isj therefore, obviou^s that unless the Railways 
reorient their managerial attitudes and practices and update 
technical expertise^ they would b© overtaken by the sheer 

, , 



magnitude of the problem. Keeping this in mind and rea- 
lising the role of education in effecting change, a review 
of training needs and programmes was conducted last year 
by the Railway Staff College, Ihe training objecti'ves were 
thereafter redefined as under i 

- Help participants in developing and understan- 
ding the environment and policies as a context 
of rail business so that they appreciate its 
social, economic and fiscal obligations; 

Update and encourage sharing professional know- 
ledge in an inter-disciplinary *and academic 
atmosphere; 

- Expose participants to modern tools of manage- 

, jT ■ 

ment with the object of enabling railway systems 
to derive optimum advantage from their capital 
and manpower resources; 

- Bring about a change amongst managerial perso- 
nnel in attitudes and approach to various tasks 
through a process of unfreezing, inter-action, 
and education so that they become agents of 
change and development, 

Revl sion In 1 raining P ro /grammes 

3«1 2]'o achieve these objectives, changes in the scope, 
quality and content of training programmes in the 
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Railvjay Staff College were initiated, A gist of these 
changes is given below : 

(a) Revision in the syllabus of Foundation, Induction 
and Orientation Courses and incorporation of 
management concepts and practices in the syllabi. 
Besides, the participants are being sensitised to 
environmental changes? 

(b) Centralisation and monitoring of two year training 
for probationary officers of three of Railways 
major services viz, the Indian Railway Traffic 
Service, the Indian Railway Personnel Service, and 
the Indian Railway Accounts Service at the Railway 
Staff College? 

(c) Introduction of Management and Executive Develop- 
ment Programmes for higher and middle lev^ mana- 
gers? 

(d) Development of theme- based programmes to cater 
to organisational needs and in response to key 
area problems? 

(e) Opening of dialogue with other training institu- 
tions within the country as well as organisations 
lilre the Overseas Development Agency & the British 
Council, etc, with a view to securing greater 
interaction between outside professional bodies 
and the Railway Staff College? 



(f) Initiating joint training programmes for officers 
of the Government toth from the Public and the 
Private Sector for bringing a tout interface and 
sharing of knowledge and e 25 )erience to the mutual 
Ijenefit of participant s and their organisations, 

3»2 Training Methodology 

The training methodology has also undergone change 
seeing the revision in the training needs of officers. Since 
the trainee officers have diverse background of education, 
experience and intelligence, the methodology has been so 
designed as to draw out the best in them. Class room 
lectures are extensively supplemented with exercises, mo dels, 
case studies, syndicate discussions, role playing, and 
business games to inprove problem- solving and decision making 
skills of officers .Intensive use of audio-visual ^ids such 
as films, slides, etc. is also made for quick and effective 
CO lijmni cation. Over the past few years, the College has 
acquired a large mniber of instructional films. The eo del room 
of the College Simulation rules, operation & maintenance 
are extensivel}'' used for providing realism to teaching, 

3*3 SJiaJ-lt. 415- . 

In the first 25 years of its existence, the enphasis of 
the College had been on inparting functional training. Most 
of the courses in the early years were designed for the newly 



recruited probationers of grade *A‘ services and the ne'^j 
promoted of fi oers of the grade services. However, the 
focus is now shifting to overall development of executive 
and managerial competence to adiieve corporate ob;5ectives 
within the framework of national priorities and needs. 

The design and content of various courses c^ly takes note 
of this shift in emphasis. 

4.1 As stated above there are tw types of trainir^.,.. ■ . 

courses in the Railv/ay Staff College . The. profe- 

ssional training, familiarises officers vdth rules, regula-^ 
tions, and procedures of railway i/ork, whereas management 
and executive development programmes describe the process of 
officers learning management concepts and practices and their 
application to real wrk situations. As most of the officers 
did not go through any structured programmes of management 
development earlier, special -.courses have "been designed for 
them ‘with a mr bar of short duration programmes with a 
sharper focus on key area issues. 



4.2.1 Foundation Course i Probationary officers recruited 
to the nine organised Class I servicesr of the Indian Railways 
undergo a 12 week Foundation Course at the Railway Staff 
College. This course aims at providing the trainees with an 
overall perspective of railv/ay working. Apart from an 
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introduction to the functions of various departments of 
railways, management concepts have also been introduced 
in the course through 6o lecture hours in conpliance with’ 
the revlsiona made in the syllabus. The management content 
includes lectures on 

- Nature and definition of management. 

Functional aspects of management. 

Organisational Principles* 

- Business Correspondence. 

Decision making . 

- Effective Control, 

Hanagement by Exception, 

- Management Information System, 

- Organisational Behaviour and Organisational 
Development, 

- Management Development . 

k-»2»2 Induction Course i Jlfter the Poundation training, 

the probationers go for their practical field training on 
the rail^jays and towards the end of the second year of 
training, the College conducts a 6 week Induction course 
separately for each service. The focus of the Induction Course 
is now mainly/on development of skills and problem solving 
capacity so that when they take up field assignment, they 
have no difficulty in tackling situations pertaining to 
their respective ^hereis. Apart from intensive inputs 
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of a conceptual and critical nature in the broad disci- 
pline to which the trainee officers belo'iig, management train- 
ing in the areas of quoantitative management, financial 
management as well as Conputer Appreciation is also inp art ed* 
As the railwayf; vjould be going in for large scale conputeri- 
sation within the next fev years, an appreciation of the 
potentiality of conputar application to railway management 
is being encouraged. 

^•2.3 Orientation Course : A 6-week orientation course 
is conducted for officers proraoted to gazetted rar&:s from 
supervisory cadres. These officers have long experience of 
wrking in their own department but as executives, they are 

required to possess broader perspective and develop a 
thus seek:s to impart this, Till 1981, the orientation courses 
Corporate identity. The orientation course £were run separa- 
tely for officers of each railway discipline. This practice 
was found wanting, as apart from sufficient participants not 
forthcoming, interfacing of various services did not take 
place, how or£Ly two courses are conducted - one for teclmical 
and other for non-technical officer’s. The morning sessions 
cover common^ubjects, and afternoons are devoted to inparting 
inputs pertinent to the respective discipline of the partici- 
pants. It has further been decided that these officers slx»uld 
be inparted training in Od^I, Gonmunication Skills, Leadership, 
motivation, interpersonal skills, and Quantitative Techniques 
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as could be of use to them as junior executives. 

4.2.4 While the above training cpurses are necessarily 
in the nature of a long term investment in building conpee 
tence of future managers, immediate need has also been 
felt for upgrading the professional conpetence and skills 
of 'inservice* managers in class I Posts, lo ihlfil these 
needs tx-jo major new courses weie introduced in 1981, viz. 
the Management Development Programme, and the Executive 
Development Programme, each of 6 weeks duration. The MDP 
is designed for senior level managers and the PDP for 
middle lev^ managers. Pour sich pi’Ogrammes per annum form 
the core of the management training effort of the College. 

4.2.5 Management DevelPoment Programmei 

The MDP is designed for managers who are esspected 
to occupy senior administrative positions dn the railways 
within the next few years. The trainees are drawn from 
different departments vdth different backgrounds and this 
mix results in greater inter-dq)artmental understanding and 
sharing of exT'^rience amongst officers facing challenges 
of development. The aim of the programmes is to prepare 
managers to lead organisations i^ccessfully within an 
increasingly coiiplex environment, to provide education in 
management and human resource development to suit the 
specific needs of departmental and large size undertakings 
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which need a systems appi^ach to their problems of 
growth and management, and further, to provide intensive 
exposure and background to general management techniques 
and skills in developing effectiveness and efficiency 
in public service. As members participate in course 
conponents, they are encouraged both as individuals and 
in groups to contribute to a balanced irput of theoretical 
and practical learning situations where mai^or current 
issues and trends could be examined. The course content includes 
environmental scanning and a study of econ';'^mic development; 
govt, and industry, social change as affecting individuals and 
groups, organisational changes, lehaviour and development; 
-^iccounting; Statistics and Quantitative methods; Industrial 
r^ations; personnel policies; finance, marketing, leader- 
ship and direction; Planning, Besides, field trips are 
undertaken to specific areas of development and technolo- 
gical advancements, not necessarily pertaining to Railways. 

^*2.6 Executive Development Programme : This programme 
has a mix of both functional and general management concep ts 
in the context of a changing environment. It provides the 
participants - 

- a conceptual j&amework of management and tools 
^Inxise;, 

- an appreciation of the practices followed 





in maoor functional areas of railway management 
their weaknesses and strengths -leading to a 
discussion for effecting iHg)rovement; 

~ an overview of the place of the Indian 
Railways in the infrastructure as an 
instrument of development; 
an insight into human relations and an 
understanding of ’man’ loth as an individual 
and as a member of social groups as a key 
factor in raising productivity and organisa- 
tional effectiveness; 

- skills development for application of 

management and quantitative techniques in 
participants’ work situations. 

4.2.7 Iheme-based Programmesj. S^jecial courses and theme- 
based programmes are organised to suit particular fun- 
ctional management needs as well as to throw up specific 
problem areas for indepth study and discussion. Ihe 
duration of these courses ranges from 4 to 10 days. Some 
of the areas in which such programmes are as follows s- 
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- Industrial engineering and operations 
resear c^i 

Cybernatics and conqjuter applications 
transport management 
transport planning 

- financial manag^nent, 

personnel management and industrial relations 

- behavioural sciences and interpersonal skills 

development 

marketing management 

technical courses on track modernisation, 

OHE designs, signalling and telecoiraminications, 

. corponent dtisign, etc, 
materials management. 

4-, 2,8 In addition, a fev general courses are organised 
every year depending upn the oiirrent needs of the railways. 
For exaii^-jle, a course for* Skaining theT rainers*is periodi- 
cally organised to update the knowledge of officers in 
charge of Zonal Training Schools, Systems Tecimical Schools 
etc, in management of training and training methodology. 
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MJTOBE DE^SLOPMiaTT 


Institution, Rill to 

Railway Management Development Institu_to..JllMPl. ) 

5,1 The Railway Staff College has been concentrating on 
training in functional and technical management which vd.ll 
continue to he its core activity, ill though the range and 
variety of courses has been steadily enlarged, the courses 
and faculty support are still not adeqiate for catching up 
with the arrears & for developing and preparing managers to 
confront the future v/ith confidence. It is felt that 
further development within the existing frame work of the 
Eailv/ay Staff College has very liBiited scope, A thorough 
examination of various alternatives was undertaken & led to 
the conclusion that the quickest ani most cost effective 
method of * creating • management development capability 
would be %o set up a Hail way Management Development Insti- 
tute, aud ran it as a separate wing of the Railway Staff 
College; in doing so advantage would be taken of the exis- 
ting manpower, infrastructure, and capital resources, 

5*2 The main objective of the EMDI will be to assist 
the Indian Railways in meeting the expanding and continuing 
long term requirements for high level managerial 
personnel to plan, develop, operate and manage the railway 



network aM services in the country with greater cost 
consciousness & in^) roved quality of service. Additionally 
it lould also assist the developing countries specially 
those Kail ways in SB Asia to inprove the 14anageinent of their 
railway systems in particular and the transport sector in 
general, and thus optimise investments. The EMDI will have 
the following objectives i 

liito roving managerial skills and developing 
effectiveness of Railway officers through 
management development programmes and execu- 
tive development programmes in senior and 
middle level groups; 

Developing research, studies and coordinating 
activities with a view to helping transporta- 
tion process and solving managerial pro Hems 
arising out of changes in technology; 

Undertaking dissemination of information 
pertaining to new techniques and methodologies 
applicable to rail and other tran^ortation 
systems promote tho exchange of 'ijperience 
in managerial expertise in developing countries 
where problems of gro\'jth & development 
throwing up similar challenges; 



Offering expertise to large industrial enter-* 
prises a^^d other corporate groups in resolution 
of logistical transportation a^d r^ated mana- 
gerial pro Herns 5 

EstaHishing a Training Development Centre (TDC) 
to train course developers, study, and define 
requirements for and develop standard training 
programmes, conduct training studies, and 
prepare training modules, and coc^jlete training 
packages, for upgrading the quality of training 
at various zonal railv/ay training institutions. 
The TDC -will qlso estahLish cooperation with 
other organisations in India and in the ESCiJP 
region in the area of training development and 
production of high quality training materials. 

A special area of work will consist of deve- 
loping material, techniques and courses for 
Railway Safety 5 

Developing a Conputer Application Unit (CAU) 
for providing training on coii 5 )uter applications 
in rail transport - in operations management, 
seat reservation and other customer services, 
freight hilling and accountal, production schedu- 
ling, inventory cx>ntrol, and in estahlishing and 
accounting functions, etc# 



5*3 ilpart from MDPs and EDPs and theme- related courses, 
the R^iDI will also conduct management seminars for top 
level managers as without their involvement & commitment, 
training cannot make much intact as an organisation, 

After the project is fully estahLished, the Institute will 
be organising a one-year advanced management programme for 
officers who are expected to rise to general management 
positions and a f^low-pro gramme for filling up seiior 
positions in the EMDI and other training institutions of the 
railways# 

5.^ The project docur/ient is presently under considera- 
tion of the Railway Board and the prospects of obtaining 
external assistance from Britain and other countries are 
being explo red# 

Computer A-p-plication Unit (CAB ) 

6.1 At present the utilisation of I!^ 14<)1 is confined 
to data processing applications. To tackle the iUndamental 
gro-vrfch of traffic in future, to increase productivity and 
profitability of the railways and to provide better customer 
satisfaction, the railways are thinking in terms of having 
a conputer based integrated Management Information and 
Control Systems ( PIICS) enconpassing large areas of management 
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JlLI these necessitate consideraliLe training requirements 
for Electronic Data Processing, Softvrare support, Hardware 
and Co mmni cation ^pport, for which, an ever increasing 
number of fully trained g^jstems analysts, programmers, 
designers and information systems etc. would be needed. 
Besides, general awareness and appreciation of the utility 
of coHputers will also have to be generated amongst all 
the managerial personnel of the Indian Railways. 

6.2 Railway Staff College being the apex body for 
training of Railway Officers has, therefore, proposed the 
establishment of a Corputer Application Unit ( CAU ). 

6.3 The objectives of the CAU •vhll be as follows! 

1. To identify training requirements of 
various categories and management cadres 
for the EDP department. It could be a 
follow-up action on a selection process 
from the various departments* 

2. To design a training curriculum based on 
the training needs of the Zonal Railways. 

3 * lo provide ade grate and appropriate train- 
ing facilities and infrastructure for 
education in computers. 


4. To train and develop a cadre of professional 
and technical staff to meet the requirements 
of EDP for the railways. 
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To keep the managonent contimally aware 
about the nev; opportunities offered by 
coB^uter technology, 

6. To dev^op in non-EDP management and 
staff greater understanding of Go i55uter 
teciinology and the problems of EDP staff* 
and (Hose the gap between the two, 

7, To pro-vide consultancy to the railways as 
well as other transport organisations, 

6,h The information and management needs of the Staff 
College and the EMBI themselves, as also of other railway 
training institutions, such as maintenance of assets, 
cataloguing and retrieving librai-y information, academic 
administration, document management, pay-roll and perso- 
nn^ management, drawing office r ecords,etc, will also be 
put on the conputer, 

FACULTY DEYELOPMEICT 

7*1 Presently v/e have 16 posts of Professor, ^ of 
Assistant Professor and 2 of lecturer. These faculty 
members are drawn from different railway disciplines, 

7,2 A number of faculty positions have been proposed in 
the Project Document, The RI-iEE faculty will be specia- 

lists of standing in their respective disciplines, such as 
Transport Bconomics, Organisational Behaviour and Organisa- 
tional Dev^opment, Marketing and Customer services, 
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Corporate Planning, Transportation management, etc. These 
positions could be filled by drafting specialists on depu- 
tation from the Institutes of Management etc. in case 
suitably qualified persons cannot be found within the 
Hallways . 

7*3 Help of the British Council and the i^tish Rail 
has already been taken to train P^ailway officers & faculty 
members in Railway Management, The training support inclu- 
des both deputation to U,Iv,, deputation of e 3 q)erts to the 
Railway Staff College, ilfter a period of three years, the 
Indian Railways would thus assume full responsibility for 
management development training. Besides, faculty members 
are also being nominated for different training programmes 
within the country. Full encouragement is being given to 
faculty to participate in courses & seminars conducted in 
the Staff College itself and take up advanced academic 
courses of study. 

7.4- As already mentioned in para 4.2.9, special progra- 
mmes are run in the Railway Staff College for faculty 
development* These special programmes included training for 
trainers & Heads of Zonal Training Schools, System Technical 
Schools and Technical Training Sch_ols of Production Units 
keeping the following objectives in view s- ^ 

- The external-internal environment and the 
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organisational objectives and pidblems; 

Man as the Centre of activity and the Orga- 
nisation; 

Understanding Man, His e3cpectations, 
Perceptive Process, attitude and Behaviour; 
Man and his social environment and his 
inter-action; 

Why do men behave the way they do ? 
Communicating with men and influencing 
them; 

The trainir^ environment; 

The learning process and effective manage- 
ment training; 

Identifying Needs and Formulating Training 
Objectives; 

Planning the strategies and Programmes to 
reach Management Training and Development 
Objectives en^ihasis on Iiputs & Training 
methods; 

The rol) of the PrograiJime Co-ordinator; 
Getting Management Training to Pay Off; 
Evaluating the Training effort; 

Comnitment to Training; 

Transfer atd Trainee Morale Hiilding, 
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7.4.2 As a part of the British assistance, courses 
were recently conducted by the British Experts on “Inter- 
personal Skills Development for Trainers". These courses 
were conducted separately for the Principals of Zonal 
Training Schools, Systems Training Schools etc. and for 
the faculty members of the Railway Staff College, The 
objectives of these courses were 

- to develop further ways of getting things 
done in co-operation with other people; 
to study methods of harnessing resources 
of a group to achieve the best possible 
results; 

- to highten the ability to learn from 
experiences and build them into plans 
for the fhture. 

7.4.3 In the first instance these irrogrammes were condu- 
cted by the British Experts with the faculty members of the 
Railvjay Staff College as trainees and thereafter, with 

the faailty members as observers, the same programme was 
conducted v/ith the second group as participants thereby 
the faculty members of t he Railway Staff College not only 
undeiwent the programme Ixit were also taught the skills 
of conducting ^ch programmes. With this experience the 
faculty of the Railway Staff College are now equipped . 
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fully to conduct some programmes on Inter-personal Skills 
on their own, 

8.1 Library & Technical- Aids : The Staff College has a 
fine library with a large stock of books on technical subje- 
cts and Eianagement, The annual library budget is alnut 

I5s, 1,00,000. *lssittance valuing £3000/- was receaatly made 

available by the British Council for purchase of technical 
etc, 

A management /5x>okS; from the U,K. Plans are afoot to have 
another library building and diversify the book collection, 

8.2 *^t hough the college has a number of aUdio-vlsual 
aids and-linstiuctional films, this is an area where our 
facilities need to be further augmented. Provision has been 
made in the lil’iDI proposal for more jIV equipment like CGT¥ 
etc. 

9. g£ m . e g.y,y:e,Jgla ns . t o r . Q aa! p u.s... P .&Y.gl o pmsnfe • 

The increase in * in-service * training activity 
v/ill call for augmentation of infrastructure facilities. 

perspective plan is being drawn up in consultation id. th 
the Arciiitects for provision of additional facilities on the 
Caii^us for Library, administrative block, museum, recreation, 
cultural activities, guest house, dispensary and residential 
accomriiodation for faculty and other staff * Similarly, a 
plan has been made for strengthening communication facili- 
ties, both internal and external, 

... 2 ^ 
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In the last one year, the College has established 

linkage vdth other management institutes and professional 

bodies in India for inproving the quality and scope of 

in 

training and ;^eed up the shift ^he orientation from 
training in functional to management areas* The Indian 
Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad and Calcutta, Sardar 
Patel Institute of Economic G-rowth, Ahmedabad, Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Science^, Bombay, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, Hew Delhi, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Hew Delhi, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, Hew Dellii, etc. are some of the organisa- 
tions with vhich forward & backward linkages have been 
established for improving the output in the Railway Staff 
College. Assistance from the British Council has already; 
been mentioned earlier* Discussions are on hand Adtli the 
M.S.Unrvarsity of Baroda for cVaring the management exper- 
tise in building up a Management Institute to cater to the 
needs of both the Private & the Public Sectors. In addition 
possibilities of linkage with outside Institutes like the 

London Business School, BTSG of Ashridge and Institutes 
like Harvard Stanford etc. are also being explored. 





11 , strengthening participants* in-volvement in 

While much in this direction can toe achieved toy proper 
utilisation of their toaekground, requirements, aptitude 
for learning, interactive processes and adopting courses and 
teaching methodology to meet these, a trainer finds in 
actual practice amongst inservice officers, a noticeatole 
lack of commitment to learning. In the Defence Services, 
there is a well laid system of drafting persons to the 
various courses and in the faculty and all this is related 
to career development and career recognition for advance- 
ment, Unfortunately the Civil Services in the Government 
organisations* training centres face handicaps. More often 
the training centres are regarded in actual practice as 
‘parking places* for unwanted people, jin effort has there- 
fore toeen initiated to persuade the Railway Board to lay 
dovijn appropriate norms for selection of faculty and nomi- 
nation of * inservice’ participants for various courses, 

.0.1 these require adequate support and a deeper commitment 
to training on the part of top management. 
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12 . 

In its pursuit of in5)ro'ving training i^pport the 
College has noticed some broad features; e.g* 

i) Training to be successful mast be related 
to the organisation’s key area problems; 

ii) Commitment of top management should be 

brought about by the Government by adopting 
appropriate policy measures and laying 
suitable sidelines; 

iii) Training should be linJced with career 
planning and development; 

iv) Training Institutes should have adequate 

financial support and autonomy to conduct 
their affairs, because investment in men 
is as important in developing countries : in 
machines; 

v) Greater inter -institutional cooperation 

should be encouraged by more frequent ^ ^ 
exchange of faculty, participants and 
facilitators not only \d.tMn the country ■ 
but amongst the whole developing 

: • 0 -':; ■: /’s 
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I. GOVERNMENT POLICIES ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


OF PUBLIC SERVANTS, 

The basic for the Government policies on the education 

and training of the public servants is laid down in Chapter 3 

of Law No, 8, 197 ^ that states : ■ 

"In order to attain the maximum degree of efficiency 
and efficftcy, stipulations on the regulation and im- 
plementation of education and training for public ser- 
vants are made with the aim of increasing education, 
quality, knowledge, capabilities and skill of the public 
servants". 

In order to fulfil the requirements of the above objec* 
tive, the follovjing basic Government policies on education and 
training of civil servants were issued : 

1, Chapter 3 of Presidential Decree No. 3^ of 1972 regulated 
that ; 

a. The Minister of Education and Culture shall be responsi- 
ble for general and technical education; 
b* The Minister of Manpower and Transmigration shall be res 
ponsible for vocational training; 

c» The Chairman of National Institute of Administration be 

? ■ 

responsible for the education and training of the public 
servants. 

2. The President of the Republic of Indonesia through Presiden- 
tial Instruction No, 15 of 197^ instructed all Mi^^isters 
and Heads of Department and Non-Departmental Agencies to 
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consult and to cooperate on planning and budgeting in the 
field of education and training with the Education and Train 
ing Coordinating Team consisting of the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture who will be the chairman of the Team, the 
Minister of Manpower and Transmigration and the Chairman of 
the National Institute of Administration are members! 



II, REGULATION OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

Law No, 8 of 1974 (Chapter 12) further states that 
"in order that the Civil Servants can perform their functions 
efficiently and effectively, the overall developjjjent of the Ci- 
vil Servants shall be regulated and the said regulation shall 
be applicable to Central Government as well as to Local Govern- 
ment Civil Servants", 

In this connection it should be stated that Chapter 2 
and 3 of Appendix IV of Presidential Instruction No, 15 of 197^ 
regulate that : 

1, Education for Public Servants is an effort to improve the 
personality, knowledge and the capability of the public ser- 
vants in accordance with the demands of their respective 
office and jobs; 

2, Training for the public servants is a part to the efforts 
to develop the public servants to improve their knowledge 
and skill in accordance with the requirements of their res- 
pective jobs. 



Ill, THE FUNCTION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
PUBLIC SERVANTS . 


The Chairman of National^ of Administration coordinates 
all education and training programs which help advance the know 
ledge, increase, the skills, sharpen the expertise and develop 
the proper attitude of public servants in Indonesia, 

Specifically National Institute of Administration h,as 
been assigned the following functions : ^ Institute 

1* Regularory Functions : 

The National Institute of Administration is to regulate all 
the education and ^raining activities conducted by the di- 
fferent departments and non-departmental agencies* 

In this respect the National Institute of Administration is 
required to issue general guidelines as well as technical 
guidelines to be follo'.red by all government institutioiB in 
the field of education and training of public servants* 

The National Institute of Administration also responsible 
to monitor the implementation of training programs and ensure 
the quality of instruction and adequacy of facilities. It is 
also mandated to recruit and accredit the training staff for 
all departments and agencies. It is authorized to examine 
the training programs to ensure that their contents are pro- 
fessionally sound, and to approve them for preparing the 
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necessa,ry budgets* 

Other regulatory functions of the National Institute of Ad- 
ministration also include the review and evaluation of edu- 
cation and ^raining activities in the Public Servants. 

The training centers in the various departments are required 
to report to the National Institute of Administration on all 
the education and training functions they perform. In this 
respect the National Institute of Administration is the cen- 
tral data bank for programs, participation statistics, uti- 
lization of facilities, inspection and evaluation reports. 

2, Leading Function ; 

As the central coordinating agency for public servants edu- 
cation and training, the National Institute of Administration 
is authorized to request departments to submit their yearly 
plan of action in training prior to implementation, in order 
to facilitate program coordination and monitoring. 

To assists the departmental training centers, the National 
Institute of Administration issues technical guidelines 
setting forth the types of ^raining recommended, the train- 
ing approaches, methods and program management . These 'guide- 
lines do not limit themselves to administrative training 
only, but also include the training in substantive areas 
although the latter comes generally under the purview of 
each Individual Agency, : ^ 



The National Institute of Administration develops curricular 
models and recommends them to the departmental centers |- es- 
pecially in the field of administration. The National Insti- 
tute of Administration encourages the application of innova- 
tive approaches to training and improved techniques of 


training evaluation. 



IVi ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE FOR SENIOR PUBLICT.: 


OFFICIALS , 


One of the various education and ^raining activities 
which the National Institute of Administration itself must con- 
duct is Administrative Staff College For Senior Public Officials. 

Parallel with the Indonesian Five Year Development Plan 
(REPELITA), Education and Training of the senior public officials 
including'^training of public enterprise managers to be integra- 
ted in a single strategy with a priority being given to an Admi 
aistrative Staff College (hereafter called "SESPA") program. 

V/ijile a single national SESPA can not arranged yet by National 
Institute of Administration (hereafter called "LAN")? it is 
delegated to the Departments to implement the same SESPA pro- 
gram based on the guidance given by LAN, The function of LAN 
to g^ve all government agencies guidance in the implementation 
of education and training of p^.^blic servants is defined in a 

Presidential Decree and a Presidential Instruction# 

/ the 

1# Aims , 

Parallel v;ith the aims of the Education and Training 
of Public Official as it is mentioned in the PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ACT, SESPA as the highest level of education and training for 
■ Senior Public Officials in the field of administration and 
management has some following aims ; 
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1. To Broader their horizon and develop knowledge and 
skill of those who will be promoted to the top level 
position, 

2i» To Foster proper attitude and personality of these 
officials and develop their sensitivity to the en- 
vironment in order to serve the interest of the coun- 
try and the public better, 

3» To Foster the leadership capability and the staff 

ability in order to be capable to lead and to manage • 
the organization and to develop their duties accord- 
ing to the principles of -^he efficient and rational 
organization and management, 

Requi^SPisi^ts of the participants . 

1» The Reguler Government Officials and the managers of 
public enterprise who have the structural position 
at the echelon II or those who at the echelon III 
who are potential to be promoted to the position of 
the echelon II, 

2, Maximum age of 50 years and minimum 15 years of work 
experience « 

For the members of the Arms Forces of the Republic 

sia, besides the requirements mentioned above, it is also . A 

required the minimum rank of Liutenant Colonel, 
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3* Curriculum struct ure. 

The curriculum of SESPA includes the following com,** 
ponents : 

1* General Program, 

1.1, Basic subjects 

1.2, Core subjects 

1*2.1, Administration and Management 

1,2,2, Management Techniques 

1.3, Supporting subject 

2# Special Program, 

2.1, Current National Issues 

2.2, Problems and Policies 

3# Participation of the SESPA Participants, 

h. Evaluation and Appraisa l , 

After participants followed the training in SESPA, 
to each participant is given the evaluation according to 
his/her records and attitude. For those v/ho pass the train- 
ing are given certificates of qualification and certificates 
of attendance, 

5, Curriculum Components , 

A, Lecturing . 


1, . General Program 
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1.1, Basic Subjects. 

1.1.1. The System of the Government of 8 
the Republic of Indonesia, 

1.1.2. Archipelago Concept and Natio- 8 
nal Resilience, 

1,1,3* Politics and National Strategy 6 

1,1,4, The Pattern of National, Regi- 6 
onal and Local Development 
Planning, 

Total ; 28 


1,2, Core Subjects. 


1,2,1, Administration and Management. 


1,2, 1,1, The Improvement of 8 

Administrative and Go- 
vernment Apparatus, 

1,2,1.2s Leadership in Public 8 

Administration, 


1,2.1.3'> Human Relations in 8 

Management, 


1,2, 1,4, Organization Develop- 8 

ment , 

1,2, 1,5* Administrative Mana- 8 


gement, 

1.2.1.6, Management Improvement, 8 

1.2. 1.7. Management of Change, 6 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 


hours 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 
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The Policy Analysis -and 8 hours 
Policy Making Process, 

1»2,,1,,9» The Development of Per- 8 hours 
sonnel Administration, 

1.2.1.10, The Development of Fi*- 8 hours 
nancial Administration 

System, 

1.2.1.11, The Development of Ma- 6 hours 
terial Administration 

System, 

1.2.1.12, Communication and Work 8 hours 
Relations, 

1.2.1.13, Development Adminis- 6 hours 

tration, 

1.2.1.14, General Control System# 6 hours 

1,2,1,15# Ecology of Administra- 6 hours 

tration# 

Total ! 110 hours 



1,2,2, Management Techniques 


1,2, 2,1, Management Technique 
Problem Solving and 
Decision Making, 


6 hours 


8 hours 


1,2,2, 2, System Approach in 
Management, 


6 hours 


1*2, 2, 3# Network Planning, CPM 
and PERT, 


Statistic for Manager 


5, MIS (Management In- 
formation System) and 
Computeriaation of Ad' 
ministration. 


6 hours 


12 


1.2. 2. 6, Operations Research in 8 
Public Administration, 

1.2. 2. 7, Staff Analysis and Com- 10 
pleted Staff Work, 

1.2. 2. 8, Project Management, 8 

1.2. 2. 9, Management by Objective. 8 

1,2,2,10, The Techniques of Ad- 6 

ministrative Compara- 
tion. 


Total : 72 


1,2,3, Supporting Subjects, 


1, 2*3,1, Social Communication* 8 

1,2,3, 2* Social Psychology* 4 

1*2, 3, 3, Development Economic, 4 

li2*3i^i-, The Indonesian Politi- 4 

cal System* 

1.2, 3, 5, The Indonesian Langua- 6 
ge as official communi 
cation media* 


Total t 2k 


2* Special Program* 

2,1* Current National Issues* 

2,1*1* I'/eak and-Small Enterprises 4 

in the Tender System* 

2*1*2, Tho Enterprenourship Govern- 4 

ment Official, : 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 


hours 


hours 

hours 
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2.1.3* Religius Values in the Develop- k 
ment. 

2.1,4, Manpower Management in Indonesia, 4 

2,1, 3« The Management of Living Environ 4 
ment . 

2,1,6, The Central Purchase of the Equi^ 4 
ments for Development and Office 
Machines, 

2fl,7| Ethics and Dicipline, 4 


Total ; 28 

2.2, Business Substantive Problem, 


2.2.1^ Rationale, role, objective 6 

and gro’wth of public enter- 
prises, 

2,2,2, Environmental linkages of pu- 6 

blic enterprises, 

2^2, 3» Issues in Enterprise Policy and 6 
Problems of Social Responsibi'^ 
lity, 

2,2,4, Impact of International and Na- 6 


tional developmenfe of Public En 


terprise performance, 

2.2.5, Financial Resource Planning, 6 

2.2.6, Public Enterprise Budgeting, 6 

2. 2.7, Organizational Design, 6 

2.2.8, Management System Analysis and 6 

Design. 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 


hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 
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2.2,9. Organization Audit, 6 hours 

2,2,10, Theory and practice of Deci- 6 hours 

sion Making, 

Total ; 60 hours 


B, Paper Writting, 

1. Major Group Paper 52 hours 

2. Group Paper on Subjects ; 

2.1, The Moral of Pancasila, 12 hours 

2.2. Administration and Management. 12 hours 

3* Field Study Reports, 30 hours 

4, Individual Paper, 52 hours 


Total : 158 hours 


C, Discussion and Seminar, 

1, Discussion and Seminar on Major Group 
Papers, 

2, Discussion and Seminar on Field Study 
Report, 

3# Discussion and Seminar on Subject Group 
Papers, 

4, Seminar on Individual Papers. 

5* Field Work Practice (in Jakarta) 


60 hours 

88 hours 

32 hours 

30 hours 
24 hours 


Total : 234 hours 
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D» Orientation, Guidance and Evaluation. 

1. Orientation 

2 . Group Dynamics. 

Guidance on Paper Writings*. 

4 » Evaluation i 


Exam, 


6 hours 
12 hours 
8 hours 


Psychotest 

l6 

hours 

Entrance and exit interview 

20 

hours 

Pre and Post Test 

4 

hours 

Midterm and final evaluation. 

10 

hours 

Comprehensive Exam. 

8 

hours 

The Preparatory of the Comprehensive 

14 

hours 



Total ; 

98 hours 

Reading Assignment. 

Its materials must be reflected in 

writings i 

paper 

52 hours 

Extra Curricula, 

1 , Physical exercises 


12 hours 

2 . SESPA Alumni Association 


2 hours 

3 # Sight seeing in or out of town 


16 hO'^^PS 

4 , Social activities 


9 hours 

3 m Miscelleneous. 


13 hours 


Total 

; 52 hours 


: ’ ::Grand__lo t al _hour. 



APPfCACHES TO DEVEDOFMENT 


P.R. DIBHASHI 

When the countries of Asia and Africa emerged to freedom in the 
fifties arrf early sixties, they lodced upon their political freedom as 
an instrument of develcpment but their conc^ts of development as well 
as means to bring about develcpment were somewhat simplistic. They 
felt that development was synonymous with increasing gross naticaial 
product. The western countries were also instrumental in promoting 
such an idea. 

It was further believed that growth in the gross naticxial product 
would be brcaight about through investment. Hence the famous Harrod- 
Domar formulation, namely, that g = I/C where g is growth, I is 
investment and C is capital output ratio. 

Soon it was realised that some increase in gross national product 
is not enough because GNP may consist of goods arx3 services wich may 
not mean much in terms of the level of life of the masses of people. 
If the QJP consists only of the luxury sector, it can hardly be termed 
as develcpnent. 

In other words, development must take into account the 
compositioi of the CM* as well as its distribution. Real develc^xnent 
could be said to have taken place caily if the increase in GNP consists 
of goods and services which enter into the patterns of living of 
masses of people. Moreover the masses must have the purchasir^ power,. 



for buyir^ the necessary wherewithals of life. Such purchasing power 
could come only from gainful employment. 

With the growing attention paid to the problem of poverty , the 
same idea was put in another form. Development means that a large 
percentage of population below the poverty line should be brought 
above the poverty line. There has not been a consensus among the 
countries regarding the concept of the poverty line. It may differ 
from country to country but the point remains that increasingly 
develc^ent is conceived in terms of abolition of poverty. 

As the above concept of development came to be formulated it was 
realised that there was a difference between develcpment and growth. 
The concept of growth may be only in quantitative terms but 
development is a qualitative change . It implies structural 
transformation. First of all, it means that the economic ar«3 social 
duality of the country should end and there should be a more 
homogeneous society and economy. Seccaidly , it means that a Icpsided 
occupational structure roust alter and there should be a balanced 
develcpment of the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors. There 
should be industrialisation and economic diversification but that does 
not mean agriculture and the primary sector could be neglected. 
Indeed agr icultural moder n isatj.on is a precondition for 
industrialisation. Thirdly, urbanisation may be a component of 
development but uriDanisaticn attendant by slums and overcrowding is 
the very antithesis of development. 

How can development so conceived be brought about? In the 
beginning it was felt that development was only an economic 



phenomenon. All that was needed to hiring about development was to 
increase in the rate of savings - and capital formation but experience 
showed that mere investment may not lead to economic development. 
Investment has to be productive. Increasing capital output ratio may 
result in investment not yielding the necessary dividend. 

C^e factor affecting yield from investment is technology. A more 
capital intensive technology may mean a smaller growth rate from a 
given Investment. Many developing countries with limited capital 
resources but atwndant manpower resources may not be able to benefit 
from the c apital intensive technology borrowed from the west. Hence 
the concept of "appropriate technology" which can make use of the 
factor endowments of developing countries. 

Development, however j- is not just a matter of capital formation 
and technology. It depends on organisation, institutions and human 
behaviour. If the agrarian structure is inequitable, if institutions 
needed for develqpment such as educational and research institutions, 
extension organisations, cooperative institutions and financial 
institutions are not available, development may not take place. 
Equally, development requires the availability of needed 
infrastructure such as roads, irrigatim and power projects, transport 
etc. 

Above all, development means human development . Unless the 
people of a country want development, development would not take 
place. Hence the development strategy must aim at energisation o f 
masses of people with the desire to inprove their levels of life and 
putting the necessary effort to bring about such development. The 
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development in the ultimate analysis therefore means human 
developnento 

Development in this comprehensive sense cannot be the result of 
laissezf aire policy of the Eighteenth Century. In a particular 
environment of the Nineteenth Century in the Western countries, 
development cculd take place as a result of the spontaneous efforts of 

the entrepreneurs. In the developing countries, however, the State 



has to play a (ver^ active role than is envisaged under a laissezfaire 
policy. The State has to be a dev elopment State or the welfare Sta te 
rather than a police state or night watchman State and development 
administration has to be built which is capable of building up the 
infrastructure, m<±iilisation of manpower resources, applyir^ science 
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and technology to the haryes^ing of natural resources, building up new 
institutions and mculding the attitudes of 1±e people. Ml these in 
addition to the economic arithmetic of investment allocatieai would 
constitute the components of a development plan. 

Hie development plan must cover all major sectors - agriculture, 
consumer industry, capital goods industry, transport, communication, 
trade, banking and insurance. It should provide for extension, supply 
of inputs, investment and incentive. 
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TRAINING FOR RURAL DEVELOMENT 


P.R. DUBHASHI 

Training for rural development should cover various sectors of 
rural development. Following are some areas where training is 
reguireds 

I. Extension 

Rural development involves extension of new technology to 
agriculture and other fields of rural development. Some time this is 
called "lab to land canmunicaticsTi''. This comraunicaticxi is an art as 
well as a science. New technology should be conveyed in a manner 
understood by the people. The extensioi workers, therefore, will have 
to be trained in the various techniques of extension like oral and 
written communications, posters, films, exhibition, libraries, 
training classes, village meetings, perscnal approach, group approach, 
community approach etc. Secondly, the ccxitent of educaticxi should be 
both of a high order and very precise. The extension workers must be 
brought up to data in technology and should be able to convey a 
package of improved practices. 

II. Delivery System 

Rural development requires that inputs of development such as 
high yielding seeds, fertilisers, chemicals, implements are delivered 
to the people on time. This requires eff:^dient management of the 
delivery system. Ftmcticmaries of agencies fes^msible fear delivery 



system would have to be trained in the various aspects of organisation 
of the delivery of inputs. 

III. Cocperative Institutions 

Cooperatives often play a multisided role in rural develepnent ty 
supplying agricultural inputs, marketing agricultural produce, 
processing agricultural commodities and providing credit both as 
working capital and as investment. A cooperative organisation caniK>t 
succeed unless it is true to the cooperative principles. A 
cooperative officer has to be an organiser as well as an educator. He 
has to be trained in principles and practices of cocperatiai as well 
as the science of management. 

Coranunity Develcpment Workers 

Many countries have introduced the programme of community 
development. Community development workers must be social educators 
and must be trained in community mcAsilisatioi. 

V. Subject Matter Training 

Subject matter departments ccxinected with rural (tevelopment ares 
Agriculture, rural industry, animal husbandry, poultry, fishery, 
horticulture, sericulture, forestry. Officers of these departments 
reed bo be trained in the subject matter areas as well as in extensicai 
and cxanmunity organisations. 



VI . General Administrators 


Many a time the general administrators have to play a' 
coordinating role in rural develc^ment. Ihe general administrators, 
therefore, must be provided training in the field of development 
administration. 

VII. Local Institutions 

In many countries rural local government institutions have to 
play a role as grassroot institutions, mobilising popular 
participation. Selected officials need to be trained to discharge 
their respaisibilities in the field of rural development. 

The development functionaries often work at various levels and 
therefore the training programme has to be conducted at various 
levels. Training has to be a continuous process and initial training 
must be followed by repeat courses. 

Suitable institutions will have to be established to conduct the 
programmes of training and these again have to be at various levels - 
national and local levels. 

Training must be supported by research so that the results of 
research are constantly fed in the training. 

Often training institutions established with great hopes fail 
because training is not taken seriously or because the character of 
rural development changes. There should be a close liaison between 
traininq institutions and development administration in order to 
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ensure that both go hand in hand. 
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Training is required for the trainers themselves ^ so that tey are 
brought up-to-date both in the subject matter as well as in the 
technology of trainirg. 
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A NOTE ON THE NEW TRENDS IN THE TRAINING 
OF DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATORS IN PAKISTAN 

^ U, — , 

. MR. ABDUL JALIL 
DIRECTOR 
NIPA, LAHORE 

Pakistan inherited a fairly good system of government 
from the British. From the point of view of administrative 
structure, our public services were logically organized and 
were backed by a long tradition of law and order. The British 
administration, however, represented governance by an elite 
who regarded themselves as the guardians of an illiterate and 
backward population and the purpose was largerly to maintain 
the status quo. The social structure was predominantly feudal 
and was bound together by traditional values which helped to 
maintain order and discipline in the society. 

2. The circumstances underwent change with the departure 

of the British and the establishment of the national government. 
The concept of an aristocracy functioning as guardian could no 
longer .sustained. With the development of commerce and industry, 
the traditional feudal values began to be questioned by those 
who wanted to see Pakistan enter the modern age as a progressive 
country. The years after Independence witnessed this clash 
between the old and the new, resulting in periods of political 
instability and confusion of social values. However, an 
important factor remained largerly unchanged; and that was the 
illiteracy and backwardness of the rural masses who constituted 
about 80% of the population. Thus, even though in theory public 
servants became servants Of the public, yet in practice they 
still acted as guardians and leaders and their role remained of 
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key importance in the management of the affairs of the nation. 
However paradoxical the situation, it appeared to be a 
necessary phase in the transition of society from the ’traditional' 
to the 'modern' . In the Meantime, every care had to be taken 
to ensure that the public servant was fully equipped to play this 
difficult dual role as effectively as possible. The playing of 
this role called for not only high ethical values and breadth of 
vision but also the capacity, in term of knowledge and skills, 
to achieve the goals of socio-economic development. 

3. Realizing the importance of the role of the public 
servant in the administration of the country and to meet the 
requirements of a developing economy, the Government decided 
to set up in-service training institutions, where public 
servants working in various fields of government activity would 
be brought together for short periods of training to improve 
their efficiency and to reorientate their thinking to the tasks 
of nation building. 

4. That administrative training possessed a powerful and 
continuing appeal in Pakistan is evident by the fact that the 
four-year period from 1959 to 1962 saw the establishment of six 
new administrative training institutions. This intense activity 
in institution-building was the climax of a ten-year trend, 

rather than a completely new undertaking. Advisers in Public Adminis 
tration had been active in Pakistan from as early as 1953, when 
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the first major critique of Pakistan’s administration was 
prepared and submitted by Rowland Egger. His report, which 
was severly critical of the deficiencies in Pakistan's 
administration and quite explicit about the need for sweeping 
reforms, recommended a number of structural changes in the 
administrative system of the country. 

5. These early initiatives which were, for the most part, 
an expression of the American or British ideas about executive 
development , culminated in a rank-based pyramidal structure of 
administrative training, with the Pakistan Administrative Staff 
College at the apex. The National Institutes of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Pakistan Academy for Rural Development were 
created to cater for the needs of middle and lower middle level 
executives. 

6. The package courses in Management and Development offered 
by these institutions were designed with the help of foreign 
advisers attached to these organizations which accounted for a 
similarity and uniformity of the course content and methodology 
in all these . institutions . The courses were not designed on the 
basis of any systematic study of the training needs of the 
participants in these programmes, but on the basis of a general 
consensus on the functions of lower, middle and top management. 
This consensus. was in effect the western consensus as the science 
of management had mostly developed in that hemisphere. In view 
of the foreign advisers’ incapacity to fully comprehend the 
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problems of administration and development in Pakistan and 
to develop training material accordingly, the courses were 
overly academic and theoretical in nature based on the 
concepts and techniques of management and economic development 
in the West. 

7. The national training policy began to take shape in 
the 1960s when a series of policy statements were issued by 
the Government recognizing the importance of administrative 
training at all levels for improving efficiency and inculcating 
a spirit of public service and development. The training 
institutions were to work within the framework of this training 
policy which provided for linkage of in-service training with 
promotions at the middle and senior management levels, and 
regular nomination of eligible officers with prescribed rank 
and length of service for courses at these institutions. 

8. These policy pronouncements spelt out the objectives of 
training in general terms and were unspecific on the questions of 
the terminal behaviour expected from the participants and the 
content of training at different levels. The training institutions 
had therefore to define their own programme objectives and the 
course content in some cases became the function of teaching 
personnel who were available to teach it. An attempt was made 

in 1973 to re-appraise and reorientate training policy as part 
of the scheme of overall administrative reforms which emphasized 
professionalism and expertise based on scientific job evaluation. 
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The announcement of the Administrative Reforms in August, 
1973 made particular reference to administrative training 
in the following words 

"In our scheme of administrative reforms, we 
are going to give the highest priority to 
training. Correct training plays a critical 
role in promoting efficiency, reforming the 
attitude of officials and inculcating a better 
sense of public service and probity in them. 
Training institutions can become a major 
catalyst of change and reform in the hands of 
government. Along with scientific methods of 
recruitment, training is the principal means 
by which government ensures continuing high 
standards of performance by its personnel. 

Unfortunately our training institutions 
have suffered or imbibed the defects of the 
administrative system under which they have been 
operating. Under the new set up our training 
institutions must take note of the pressing urges 
and demands of modernized management in a world 
that .has become highly scientific and specialized. 
Training should be organized for all categories 
of government personnel, both technical and non- 
technical, It is also time that research in 
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government and administration is given the 
highest importance and finds a proper place 
in the training institutions. ” 

9 . Under the impetus of these reforms , the content 
and the discussions of the management programmes were 
adjusted to the qualitative shift in the functions and 
responsibilities of government which had grown rapidly 
affecting the socio-economic lives of the people. The 
theoretical content of the programmes was reduced to the 
absolute minimum required for proper understanding of the 
applied discussions. The methodology also underwent a 
change and the emphasis shifted from lectures to the use 

of problem solving exercises and case studies. The syndicate 
method of group discussions, adapted from the Staff College, 
Henley, was also used much more effectively. The new 
methodology attempted to improve the analytical, problem 
solving, leadership and decision making abilities of the 
trainees . 

10. To increase the administrative capability for 
dealing with the increased volume and range of development 
work and to equip the administrators to prepare and manage 
soundly conceived programmes covering an entire field of 
activity in the various sectors of the economy, Centre for 
Project Planning under the Federal Government and Project 
Training Institutes in the Provinces were established to 
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provide instruction in project preparation, appraisal 
and management with emphasis on regional and local level 
planning. The large scale nationalization of industries 
which was carried out in the 1970s brought into sharp 
focus the problems of public enterprises and consequently 
seminars and special courses on the subject were organized 
both within and outside the existing training institutions. 
The regular Advanced Management Programmes were also 
modified to include discussion of the various facets of 
the public enterprises. A concerted effort was made to 
train the civil servants in the techniques of modern 
management .by launching programmes in Investment Analysis, 
Decision-Making and Implementation, Electronic Data 
Processing and Management Services. 

11. The major objectives of these training programmes, 

as mentioned earlier, were to create a spirit of service 
'and inculcate a development orientation among the adminis- 
trators. The objectives were set on the assumption of 
authoritarian and law and order attitudes of the Pakistani 
administrators acquired from their colonial past. These 
assumptions lost some of their validity with the raising of 
a new generation of administrators recruited and trained 
in Pakistan. Whereas authoritarian attitudes still persisted 
due to the important position occupied by the bureaucracy, 
most of the administrators were in the course of time well 
equipped with the knowledge and skills needed for economic 
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and social development. Taking note of this changed situation, 
the Civil Services Commission (1978-79) strongly urged that 
while acquisition of knowledge and skills should continue to 
receive the importance it deserved, the emphasis of training 
must shift in the direction of character development and 
attitude formation with a renewed commitment to the service 
of the people and humility towards the masses. The Commission 
recommended redefinition and reordering of the objectives of 
administrative training in the following words 

1. Development of the trainee into a well- 
behaved and dedicated public servant, 
motivated by the ideology of Pakistan and 
injunctions of Islam. 

2. Inculcation of the highest standards of 
integrity - intellectual, moral and financial. 

3. Improvement in competence through imparting 
information, knowledge and administrative and 
specialized skills. 

12. Coverage of training was another area which came up 

for consideration by the Commission. In the words of the 
authors of the report/ "compared to whatever is covered by the 
existing arrangements, that which is not covered is much 
larger. It is generally assumed that management training, 
pre-service or in-service, is the requirement by and large, 
of officers of grade 17 and above and there too mostly, that 
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of those groups recruited through the combined competitive 
examination. Discussion gets confined mostly to issues and 
problems pertinent .to training arrangements that already 
exist, and the gaping void, representing vast areas of public 
services like the doctors, engineers, agricultural specialists 
etc. left out of the training activity, gets overlooked. Again 
training arrangements are virtually non-existent for the field 
officers whose number is by far the largest and with whom the 
public contact is the most frequent. In fact the public image 
of bureaucracy is mainly formed by the attitudes and actions 
of the field officials who at present stand virtually excluded 
from the. purview of training. For example, provincial government 
functionaries generally deal with matters directly affecting the 
lives of the citizens. Yet it is in the provinces that training 
deficiencies are the acutest." 

13. Initiatives are already under way to give form and 

substance to the recommendations of the Civil Services Commission. 
In the light of the recommendations of the Commission and the 
policy of the Government to decentralize administrative training 
to extend its coverage and to bring the training closer to the 
environment and cultural influences of the organization, the new 
direction of the training effort can be summarized as under 

1. The large part of the training effort is so 
far concentrated in separate institutions, 
operated centrally and almost entirely excluded 
from the day-to-day operation of the civil 
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service. The characteristic pattern of more 
or less all the institutes is their exclusive 
concern with management education. It is the 
organization of the training institutes, 
divorced from the day-to-day work of the civil 
service, that has led to their detached and 
academic approach, and to the lack of 'relevance' 
for v/hich these training institutions are generally 
criticised. It is therefore necessary that while 
the existing institutional training should continue 
to be strengthened and made more purposeful, the 
main thrust of the future training effort should 
reside in the departmental training, whether it 
be on-the-job or off-the-job, depending on the 
need for association with the main stream of 
work, or whether it be skill specific and job 
oriented or general/control/coordinative training. 

For this purpose, every department /organization 
employing a sizeable number of staff should set 
up a training cell to draw up a comprehensive 
inventory of its training needs in collaboration 
with the Management Services/O&M Cell to design 
appropriate and feasible programmes to meet the 
identified needs, and to devise suitable arrange- 
ments for implementing the programmes to meet the 
requirements. Such programmes need not be elaborate, 
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requiring separate buildings and whole-time 
staff, but my be conducted after office hours, 
within the same premises with the help of such 
trainers as can be drawn from persons already 
working in those offices or can be invited from 
outside. The existing training institutions 
can help the departmental training effort by 
organizing courses for training the trainers 
to establish professional training capabilities 
in various civil service organizations . 

In this decentralized approach to training, 
some measure of guidance and direction from a 
central point would not only be desirable but 
essential. In this connection the Services & 

General Administration departments have to assume 
leadership and coordinative role. For this 
purpose, a separate training wing may be established 
in these departments under the charge of an officer 
of suitable seniority which should be responsible 
for assessing overall training needs, and overseeing 
the preparation and implementation of programmes 
and arrangements to meet those needs, at all 
levels and at all stages. The key note in the 
whole system would be maximum decentralisation 
at the operational level but some guidance and 
direction from the central point to ensure a 
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degree of uniformity in areas susceptible to 
common approach. 

2. Special effort is necessary to fill the void 
representing vast areas of public services 
more particularly the professional cadres 
such as the doctors, engineers, scientists, 
etc . for whom management training arrangements 
are at present virtually non-existent. 

Similarly, special attention needs to be given 
to the training of field level functionaries 
particularly those dealing with matters directly 
affecting the lives of citizens such as law and 
order, revenue collection dispensation of 
justice, provision of educational and medical 
facilities, agriculture, irrigation and related 
activities. 

3. The training of development administrators and 
more particularly field level functionaries 
working in public contact positions should, as 
far as possible, be conducted closest to the 
cultural influences of the work environment, so 
that the trainers and trainees live and study in 
conditions similar to those generally prevalent 
and experienced by the members of the public. In 
this training, emphasis should be on attitudinal 
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development and character building with a view 
to developing the trainees into a well-behaved 
and dedicated corpus of public servants . These 
training opportunities should also be utilized 
to observe and isolate habits and attitudes which 
cause behavioural dysfunctions and design 
programmes specifically to eliminate such faults. 

Some of these maladies, apparently common to all 
bureaucratic cultures, appear so well in the 
Assheton Report, 1944, as "over devotion to 
precedent, remoteness from the rest of the 
community, inaccessibility and faulty handling 
of the genral public, lack of initiative and 
imagination; ineffective organization and misuse 
of manpower, procrastination and unwillingness 
to take responsibility and give decisions." 

4. The training institutes currently available to 
the Government may be divided into categories, 
based on their functional specialism i.e. supervisory 
or general/control/coordinative training. 
Consideration may also be given to the possibility 
of each training institution choosing or being 
assigned a specific area of specialization so that 
such specializations complement and reinforce one 


another . 
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5. Training, like O&M is essentially a means 
of securing improvement in the operation 
of a large organization. Most often, what 
is voiced as training needs, are actually 
requirements for procedural and organizational 
improvements. Sometimes these are requirements 
for change or clarification of policy and 
plans, which are peculiar management prerogatives. 
What perhaps needs to be developed is a new 
speciality which is essentially a combination 
of training and O&M work. The training consultants 
and management consultants should work together 
in teams. However, the capability of O&M to 
provide effective management services to government 
must be enhanced before any such marriage is 
attempted. 
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DEYELOPMEII ADMlilS't'RAfORS II SRI EAITEA 

In this paper an attempt is made to present: in brief 
outline some of the new trends that ha'we evolved in 
the process of the development effort iik post-indepen- 
dence Sri Lanka, placing them in the perspective of 
the constraints to development which resulted from 
a long period of domination by same of the Western 
colonial powers. Attention is focussed on the very 
exacting demands made on administrative capacity 
in overcoming the problems, and the strategies 
adopted to strengthen the administrative capacity 
by meeting the need of training the country’s adminis- 
trators to meet the new challenges, A survey in 
retrospect has been made of the transition from the 
traditional administrative system inherited from the 
colonial rulers to the development administration of 
the present day, highlighting the new trends introduced 
to satisfy the need for training the country’s adminis- 
trators in preparation for ’’development administration” 
which has come to be a multi-disciplinary venture 
demanding the highest standards of efficiency and 
competence from public officers, 

Sri Lanka is a small island situated to the south of 
a 

India, having' recorded history and a culture dating back to 
over 2500 years. The country suffered the on-slaughts of 
foreign domination for nearly 450 years, first at the hand ^ of 
the Portuitje#(e^;then of the Dutch and lastly of the British and 
gained its poj:.i.tiGal independence in 1948, During the colonial 
rule under the British, which lasted about 150 years and had the 
greatest impact in shaping the destinies of the country, the 
foreign administrators were mainly concerned with the maintenance 
Qf law and order, so as to avoid chaotic conditions in the country 
which would impede the collection of revenue and the filling of 
the a’t^ate coffers. In spite of the development of a plantation 
econepy and the infrastructural development which went hand in 
hand with It, both of which have madb a fignif leant contribution 
to the developmental situation in the country today, it would not 
be far from the truth to say that no systematic programmes of 
national development have been undertaken by the British rulers. 
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It was only several years after gaining political indepen- 
dence that economic and social development became matters of 
major concern to the government of the country. Thus, some of the 
initial measures taken towards that end such as alienation of 
state land for village expansion, opening up of colonisation 
schemes, providing minor irrigation facilities for lands and 
restoration of some of the ancient irrigation works, and general 
agricultural extension, were mainly concerned with the amelio- 
ration of the conditions of the rural masses, who, through long 
neglect and deprivation had sunk to low depths of poverty, land- 
lessness and unemployment. However, development in these initial 
years after independence proceeded at a very leisurely pace. 

With the developments that were taking place, influenced 
by the political promises of the leaders of the nationalist 
movement that gained political independence for the country, and 
the socialist ideals of greater social equality through govern- 
mentally managed development and such other forces, the people 
began to expect a better standard of living for themselves and 
their children. In fact, the fulfilment of these aspirations 
became the first priority of successive post -independence govern- 
ments, which were politically committed to the people who had 
placed them in power. The government made large investments on 
education, and with its expansion, people became more politically 
conscious and played a greater role in promoting socio-economic 
development. The improvement of health facilities added another 
dimension to the economic problems faced by the country. With the 
growth of life expectancy and the drop in the mortality rate, 
the population of Sri Lanka which stopd at 6 million at the ’time 
we gained independence has risen to 15 million in the nineteen 
eighties. The growing demand for providing the basic necessities 
of food, clothing and means of livelihood for the increasing 
numbers, as well as promoting economic growth and development, 
presented a serious challenge to suecessive governments. 

The country had inherited from its colonial rulers a lop- 
sided economic structure. Production was confined. to a few primary 
commodities, tea, rubber and coconut, which were mainly for export 
to the industrial countries, while the major proportion of consumer 
and capital goods had to be imported. The prices of exports 
steadily fell, but in order to maintain a satisfactory standard of 


living for the people, imports, mainly of food, had to be 
continued, in spite of the rise in prices, A major part of the 
j^-'-'-v-nments' expenditure was on the imports of food, which was 
provided to the people on subsidy. To prevent a further decline 
of the v^orsening economic situation, a rapid transformation of 
the economy through a diversification of the export base, as well 
as investment in new exports was found necessary. Since adequate 
resources, in order to break away from the sorry economic plight, 
were not generated internally, the budgetary deficit had to be 
met from foreign loans; and with the rising interest rates on 
loans and the burden of servicing debts, and with the unprece-' 
dented cost increases in the sphere of development, mainly due to 
the sharply increasing fuel prices, accel^eration of the pace of 
development became an urgent need. 

Development had to be concentrated mainly on the rural 
sector, for it is here that the problems created by underdevelop- 
ment were most acute. Landlessness, unemployment and under-employ- 
ment, unevenness in the distribution of productive assets and the 
resultant poverty were some of the ills to be remedied. Rur*^! 
poverty had given rise to a tendency to drift to the urban areas- 
an exodus from the villages. To counteract this tendency, the 
villages hoc to be developed to make them better places for living 
and earning a living. And in this function of rural development, 
optimum use had to be made of the natural and human resources of 
the villages, in order to enrich the quality of life of their 
people. Infrastructural facilities of transport, communication, 
energy and fuel, irrigation, water supply and drainage, education, 
health, marketing, community life, recreation and training in 
development skills had to be provided. And planning these different 
aspects of development had to be undertaken not in isolation but 
as a package deal. 

^ ^ a development plan to be carried out successfully 

there must be political stability in the country, a commitment 
to the plan by the political leadership, and an 'element of public 
support and participation in the planning effort. But even where 
all these factors were available, a plan would fail for want of 
administrative capacity in realising the targets of the plan. 
Therefore, it was essential that a country which hoped to plan its 
development should evolve a modern development administration and 
-p-N-ieve higher levels of administrative , leadership. 


As a part of the strategy for improvemeiit of adminis- 
tratiorij the need for the training of the administrators has been 
recognized by the successive governments in Sri Lanka, and more 
so during the last decade. Although the need for development has 
been felt and recognised from the early days of independence, 
it is not until the nineteen sixties that a real thrust towards 
development has been made. How the concept of training progres- 
sively gained in importance is reflected in the brief history of 
the development of Public Service Training in Sri Lanka, 

In the mid fifties, Public Service Training was handled 
by the Organization and Methods Division of the Treasury. 

The training imparted by this Division included Orientation 
training for recruits to the Civil Service, : D.R.O. Service, Accoun- 
tants’ Service and allied services, and In-service training for 
Heads of Branches and Supervisors, Apart from this. Management 
Courses of short duration were also conducted. The Public Service 
Training Centre established in 1958, covered a wider field of 
training, but the major part of public sector training continued 
to be undertaken by individual Ministries and Departments, to meet 
their own requirements. 

The need to train the public servants was expressed in 
no uncertain terms by the Rajendra Committee, appointed in 1966 
to recommend Administrative Reforms. "If the government endeavours 
to plan the economic life of the nation and promote employment", 
the Report said, "persons engaged by the state should be adequately 
trained". On the recommendation of the Committee, the Academy of 
Administrative Studies as a separate Institute, was established 
in 1966 . The Academy conducted a wide range of programmes covering 
general and specialised areas of management, and its range of 
training courses included Induction Training of Administrative 
Service Cadets and training of Accountants in Public financial 
Management, as well as refresher courses of short duration. 

As an extension activity, the Academy undertook a survey of 
training needs, and prepared training guides for Supervisory 
Management and Disciplinary Procedure, 

After 1970 , when National Planning was found to be a 
failure, a new trend in planning developed in the form of decen- 
tralised planning. The concept of decentralised planning was 



supported by government policies, and accordingly, th.e training 
programmes were geared to meet the requirements of the District 
Tr.rni offioors, such as the Development Assistants of the 
Planning Ministry, the Assistant Government Agents, and so on. 

In terms of an important policy decision taken by the 
Minister of Public Administration with regard to the role that 
the Academy was expected to play in the enhancing of Management 
capability of the public sector, the Management Services Diviei: 
of the Ministry was amulgamated with the Academy, which was re-- 
designated as the Sri Lanka Institute of Development Adminis- 
tration, io ^tov'e^o^ber 19^9 ■ 

In the context of the recognition of the importance of 
training for development we may also mention the International 
Aid received by Sri Lanka in its development effort. The Assis- 
tance received from the UDDP under too consecutive UlT Projects 
to. fund the services of U1 Consultants, Post graduate Pellowship. 
for the faculty and the supply of books and equipment, was of 
immense V8.1ue in setting up the Academy as a non residential 
training centre in 1966. More recently, the UNDP is also funding, 
in collaboration v/itli the Ministry of Plan Implementation and 
j.'iixaxj.oe aiid Tlo,i.iiing, 10 courses in Project Pdanning and Imple- 
mentation for District Officers,' in 1982-83. Assistance has also 
been provided by the US Aid Mission, in organising training 
programmes for project officers and trainees in project work, ar-d 
by w;ay of Post graduate fellowships and training in US for S1I:‘ 
faculty. The assistance given by the KAS (Konrad Adenauer 
Stiftung) Foundation, has been of immense benefit to the cause 
of training in that many of the training programmes, seminars 
and workshops organised during 1980-1982 as well as publication.-, 
undertaken by SLIDA would not have been made possible if not fc.- 
the generous funds received from the Foundation. ^ * 

In Sri Lanka, in the post independence era, the Public 
Administration sector had grown to be, the most salient sector 
in the society as a \’vhole. Out of the total employed labour foi-uc. 
of 4 million people, about 30^ are employed in Government Depar: 
ments, State Corporations and other Semi-Governmental Inatitutio.'. ,■ 

1. SLIDA Prospectus 1983 - Introduction. 



About 75 % of capital investment in industry and 60% of the total 
industrial output of the country is from the State Sector. 

Economic activity in diverse fields such as agricultural and 
industrial development, banking, insurance, import and export 
trade, disr.ribution, transport, construction, mass media etc, are 
dominated by the State. The influence of government policy and 
regulations also pervade all other fields of life in our society? 
Therefore, the tasks of development necessarily point to the need 
for developing administration in the public sector. 

In such a context, the development of the administration 
to prepare the administrator for his new role as "the development 
administrator”, was a strongly felt need. 

As we have already observed, the jobs which the public 
servants, particularly the administrators are called upon to 
perform, cover a wide and varied range, and as widely varying 
will be the accomplishments they should have. How these accom- 
plishments can be gained from training, and what new trends have 
been introduced into such training we shall discuss in the 
following pages. 

Public service training can be divided into 3 broad 
categories, namely, Orientation and Induction Training, In-servicc 
Training, and On-the-job Training? 

iWiile Orientation Training is meant to train the employees 
for a special job, Induction Training seeks to widen the trainees’ 
area of knowledge, help them acquire modern skills and modern 
techniques, and help change their attitudes and behavioural 
patterns..: . 

An analysis of the Induction Training programme recently 
introduced by SLIDA for cadets recruited into the Sri Lanka 
Administrative Service, which is of 1 year’s duration, will serve 
as a good example to distinguish some of the new trends introduced 
in their training with a view to equip them with the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes necessary to ’perform their duties as develop- 
ment administrators. 

2. Public Management, edited by He il Fernando - 
SLIDA Publication 1980 - Introduction., 
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Prior to 1980, there was no firm basis for the Inductior 
Training of SLAS cadets. Their training lasted for periods 
ranging from 6 to 9 raonths, but in the case of new recruits who 
xiciu iiad pro'’ious asiministrative experience, this period of 
training has been sometimes curtailed or dropped altogether 
and placements have been made directly after recruitment. 

However with the emphasis placed on the need of a more 
comprehensive and intensive training for the new recruits to the 
Administrative service, the new Induction Training Programme 
above referred to was introduced in 1980. 

The objectives of this Programme are as follows^ 

A. To provide the trainees an understanding of the econc 
socio-cultural and political environment, the judico- 
legal infra-structure, and the constitutional framewo 
within which they have to work. 

B. To help the trainees obtain a basic knowledge of the 
principles and processes of management and other 
relevant disciplines, and thereby develop organizatio 
nal, analytical and decision-making/ problem solving 
skills which would enable them to improve their 
managerial capacity and competence, not merely to 
think critically and decide promptly anst judiciously, 
but also to cope with the rapidly changing conditions 
of the immediate environment and the society at large 

C. To foster an innovative and dynamic administrative 
culture by exposing trainees, to the current managemen 
practices and techniques, including those prevailing 
in the Private Sector, with a'niew to achieving 
greater administrative effectiveness, 

D. To promote a broad outlook and a mature understanding 
which would help the trainees to appreciate each 
other's role in the total administrative.'systejp, 
specially, the inter-connections, inter-dependencies 
and complementarities of their future functions and 
responsibilities. 

E. To create among them an awareness of the crucial 
role of the "Development Administrator”- as an agent 
and catalyst of change ; in the ; in which he 
works.,. 


P. To encourage them to develop the desired attitudes, 
perspectives, values and qualities of leadership, 
as well as, a sense of commitment to national duxy 
u,nd socio-eccnomic upliftment of the poor, under- 
privileged and tbe socially neglected. 

G, To Inculcate among trainees an awareness of ethicali. 
problems they may face as they move upwards in the 
service and to instil in them a sense of service ejqc} 
dedication to the community and a view of the public 
service as a high and noble profession and vocaxiuri^ 

Since the recruits do not have a uniform background 3'f 
academic education, the knoxvledge that the training programa;e 
seeks to introduce to them comprises of subject areas relevant 
to their fi>,.ld of work, such as Management and Organisation, 
EouiiOmic and Social Policy, and Re search/ Planning Techniques om^ 
Methods o Each trainee is expected |o Gom:)lete a Research Stud^ 
on an approved topic selected from the fc Plowing areas of 
specialisat ion;- 

a. Development Policy and Plannirs 

b, Manav^ement and Organisatioi,. 

G. xS ui'iG'j iiCiuiiniS'cra’iUon/iLt f jjuO.u 3 1 Dovelopiiient 

d. Rural/Community Developme'i'j 

e. Project Management 

The skills that the Programn e seeks to impart to the 
cadets are the management skills, .w] : ch are primarily concerioecP 
with improving organization and job pierf ormance. Most of the 
training for development of skills v.'ould traditionally fail lo-fo 
the category of in-service training ■ which is intended to be q_ 
continuous process in an officer’s .•■reer, to giye him the ; 
knowledge and skills required for ti. job, as well as to up-dole 
and up-grade his skills, ; - . 


■*, Sri Lanka Administrative Service Induction Training 
Programme, 1982 - 83, Cadets j:‘andbook pp. 09-10. 
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But now we observe a new trend in training, where skills 
merge with, attitudes as it were ^complementary to each other, as 
exemplified by a new training component of this Induction Training 
Course, known as "The Village Immersion Module"'. The purpose of 
The Village Immersion Module, is outlined as follows, in a handout 
distributed among participants. 

The Village Immersion Module is primarily intended to maJ:.- 
the participants experience and understand the realities, cons- 
traints and opportunities found in typical (mostly depressed) 
rural (and even urban) communities and thus develop the pre-dis- 
position to work for a balanced and equitable distribution of 
development opportunities and a definite bias for the participatoj 
approach in bringing about major changes in the Community and 
society in general. It is a process of "immersion", an "experi- 
ential learning" process of actually living in the home of a 
rural villager, sharing his food, participating in his daily 
economic and community life, feeling and understanding his hopes . 
problems and frustrations, knowing his perception of government 
and government servants, and noting the positive and negative 
impact of the national development efforts. Further, this exposure 
to a village environment is intended not only to develop a commit- 
ment among the participants towards the policy programmes aimed 
at the development of the rural people but also to enhance their 
understanding of the working of government programmes at grass 
roots level. 

There are two distinct learning components of the*' tillage 
Immersion experience which directly aim on attitudinal developmo’-’ 
and character building. The first one is the 'sensitising' compo- 
nent whereby by simply being with the people 24 hours per day the 
individual participant begins to realise what life is like for tl;:- 
great majority of Sri Lankans. Although a great many of the parti 
cipants may have been born and bred in the villages, they are nov 
in various stages of alienation from actual rural life. By livin;.- 
again with a rural family and inter-acting with the villagers tiii 
participant undergoes an intensively experiential experience as 
the reality of the village unfolds itself before his eyes. 


The second component is the -'' awakening ” part where ihe 
parTicipai-'t starts reflecting on what he sees, investigates acta-cftl 
conditions and patterns of behaviour and inter-acts with the 
people and uhinks out things w.th them. It is at this point thau 
the village immersion can bo considered to have taken effect^ 

fne process of self-realization envisaged here would br.i xr-, 
DO one ' 0 mind, the Upanishadic concepts of sravana* . manana 
and nididhyasana the processes to be followed on the path to 
Dho realization of Spiritual Knowledge, 

With the growing emphasis on development administration- 
:";Oognir ion of the need to involve in training not only the 
idmirolfk.:: ative staff, but also the staiff in -other services such 
t.o oo-otors, engineers and other scien'Dif ic and technical staff is 
.'(M'leoted i'Di ac-me of the training courses undertaken by the SLJD/^, 
ir-,::;- recognition of the need for general administrative training 
ico su-o'n categories of public officers is reflected in the 
,; 0 '..c;;Dctioii Training Course designed for new recruits to the Sri 
ranka hnginoo;.ring Service, where among other things, they are 
coDpeetd.:' ■ t'O cover subjects such as Government Policy, Office 
fi=oca-d'j:"’e , 'financial Control, Discipline-, Management and Public: 
Relations. , 

o'hc oo'phasis laid on co codinating aspects, public 
is'i.riTj.ojD.d ana the problems of in-tegrated rural development for 
.rDetancG iix '"raining programmes t-och as Village Level co-ordira 
tier : Integ: oted Social Administiation, District Development 
DdioirrisTra-iion etc, conducted by 3LIDA for officers such as Rural 
d;cDv:i'jpnent Officers, Grama Seva ITiladharis, Public Health 
T'-’spectorc f Purses and Midwifs, Cultural Officers, Cultivation 
f-f" ioers and Village Headmen also "mderline a very important trenJ 
fon.- -..u-d tc train at Village Le'^^el. It is these officers who 
00 CO., led upon to implement "ihe plans at that level, and if 
fee;,' fail, the plans wil.l fail. 


Those new trends stand out in their significance, in the 

background of the traditional role of the administrator, v/here 

ne 'A US oas'c as one who 'governed* ih the interests of the ruler 

and not one who 'served* in the interests of the community to 

wh ich ho hims elf belonged . 

SLIDA - Handout on tne ^Jilage^I^ersion Module in the SLAS 
Induction Thoining Pjrcgra'mme ..19B.g, -■ ■S3*., 



The Trer-cnx. Situation and Development 
ot the Trainini>" of Administrators 
in the Feorle’s Republic of China 


Lin Yixin 

It is a great honour for me to be able to partici- 
pate in the Regional Programme on the Nev.- Trends in the 
Training of Development Administrators. Please allow me 
to express my thanks to the host country — the Govern- 
ment of India, and to the UN APDC , the Department o-p Per- 
sonnel and Administrative Reforms, Government of India 
and the Indian Institute of Public Administration, under 
whor3€ auspices this programme is being arranged. 

Allow me to avail myself of this opportunity to 
present to you 'with a brief account of the development 
and trends in the economy of China and the training of 
administrative and technical personnel in my country. 

In my presentation I shall mainly be dealing 'with the 
training of administrators which is also my responsibi- 
lity in the China Enterprise Management Association(CEMA) . 

As a result of the conscientious implementation 
of the correct principle of readjustment, restructuring, 
consolidation and improvemient , the initiation of the 
policy of onening to the outside ’'orld and of reinvigo- 
ratin,' our domestic economy and the adoption of a series 
of major measures, our economy has made considerable 
advances in the prist four years and now embarked on the 
path of ste ^dy and sound development. In the la,st year, 
the Com" uni St Party of China held its Twelfth National 
Congress, at "hich it formiaated the strategic objective, 
steps aru.! priorities for China's economic development in 



th€' coriru- f .■ o -v' cades. The freneral objective for the 
next t-r decides, or the objective for the year of 
fOOd, ir •.vuil' steadily workin.c for more and better 
cconccii.c rc'cicirc, to ouadruple the yross annual value 
of indi’ctr i -d’ and n.-ricaltural production, and tho^t is 
a thrcc-fcl i increase . Prom an overall point of view, 
what is most important in our effort to realize this 
objective in economic growth is to properly solve the 


problems of agriculture, energy and transport and of 
education and science, which is the strategic priori- 
ties. In order to realize our objective, w;e have de- 
cided to tabs the following tw/o steps: in the first 
decade, aim, mainl.-'i at laying a solid fotindation, accu- 
mulating strength and creating the necessary conditions; 
and in the second, usher in a new,’ period of vigorous 


economic development. 

To develop the na-tional economy and to quadruple 
the gross annual value of industrial and agricultural 
production by the end of this century, thereby laying 
a solid foundation for the modernazation of China, it 
is imperative that there should be advance in science 
and technology, which means large numbers of aualified 
personnel. It has been estimated that in the first, 
decade starting from 1981 China w-’ill need 14 to 15 
million university graduates and graduates from voca- 
tional sc>:0'’ls of secondary level, but the existing 
institutions of tertiary and secondary education w/ill 
be able to turn out only seven to eight million gradu-\ 
.p,tcr, which means the remaining half of the required 
number will have to be trained by a variety of forms 
of vocah loml rducat i.on, such as correspondence coiirsea, 
evonirig schools, sparetime schools, TV universities run 
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uni’.'o I'r 


various 


No"' until re centlv did Vve begin to realifje the 
i;:n()rto,noo of cn-the-.iob training. This has resulted 
in the r-oi lho.t a large number of skilled vorkers 

level of proficiency and some of 
t:,e or'o-'ir.m jnilled -orkers are unable to meet the 
’^mandr f ".r ■ s*: n t.-day advanced technologies. In the 
industrion ter’, .ni cal personnel account for onl.y a 
small norcen-t.ays cf the total number of staff and 


covornment departments, enterprises and 
technical 3econdn,r,y schools. 


c ma 1 1 n e r c e n 1 . n. m e 


knov.'ledge they have is rapidly 


co.J 


in,;"- I'ht- educaticnal and vocational level of 
l"'rgc number of China’s present administrators is 
■’ n • . ''■'".f , e la an o.cuto shortage of yiualified tech— 

nico.l "inl ad"ii'rm strat ive personnel . 3uch a state o:i 
"•ffr.ir is cle^Tly \er ,7 unfavorable for real-ising 
CMru';.’'- r^r ric roal of riioderization and of achie- 
vir;.'- : ’T ' or rconomie re S h'l. ,.L. S . • h. ■ S amole su;rvey 

of o n''T.lo-' of 'ontorpri SOS throughout the countr,Y 
G!•;o"s tlr'..t' 0 large -numi ur of’ tf'etr administrators 
h''.Yc had only a secondary education or loser. The 
ovci‘" 1 olmin..' : iua,iorit ,7 of theu:. never had any train- 
in, • in manu/'Timxnt and tlvis applies, to the small num- 
I'Cr of thcr ”l;o Invo hod a secondary or tertiary 
C'duc''.1 I 1 s’r'oul.’i cxnl-pin. the urgency felt 

rh cut t}:e trninin,' of qualified administrators. 

In a. country' such as ours that is backvard 
ccnncr .ically a crucial fad or affecting the success 
oi' iir economde level opment is the possession of a 


kno 1 <■ lu 


ouorn science and technology/ and mo - 


.cncc . Adequate 


diouxd 


0 traininr: of pualified personnel. : 
C h i nr I ' s G u an f ' d o nr f r o v i n r e , a c o li r s e 


•3 



'.vas run. for niana,;‘'ers . The participants studied the 
va.iue c- ;;i'‘ineering , ■.■'hich they subsenuently applied 
to tuolvo production projects, vliich yielded a yain 
of 27, ore ^.ruan If? as a result of reduced cost of 
production and increased profit. This example shoos 
■ h'-t r-ole- a k, nr If dye of man;i,~erial science can play 
in translatiny T^roduction notenti.al in reality. 

Retrai,niny of administrators and other person- 


nel is rio'p high on the agenda. Offices for such 
training have been set up at various levels of govern- 
ment and efforts are being made tov/ards giiaranteeing 
its success through planning and providing the nece- 


ssary material support. 

In the 80s the stress is on normal training of 
administrators in their specific fields so that most 
of them p/ill acquire a secondary vocational education 
or higher. As for those of workers who never had a 
s'.'Ciindary education the first step is offer standard 
secondary school courses and technical courses, and 
then to vigorously develop secondary vocational edu- 
cation ’with a viev to substantially raising the per- 
centage of skilled "orkers of advanced and interme- 
diate levels in the work force. To update their pro- 
fessional krowledge , technical personnel will be given 
systematic training. It is hoped that through on-the- 
job training and recruits from universities graduates 
tbere '.ill emerge b;/ 1990 a sizable contingent of ad- 
rriiriistrn.tive : and technical personnel w.ho are proficent 
in their own field sufficient in quantity for the coun- 
try' s needs, and a contingent of workers who will con- 
stitute a reasonably rational hierarchy of technical 
ranks. ^ 8 ■ 8i .p','C:kdf p , ' f :i : ' t u 

To reach 1;hose goals much needs, to be done. A 



T r a i ri i n.' - C o mrn i s s i o n" 


was 


''Nationa.l Staff an:'i ■Vorkers 
fo-:r.eS ia 1 Iff -foso recnonsikilitles include planning 
of tliC trainin'- of staff and v^orkers and providing 
^p;,id'iri.rc on voricerr'd on-tlie-job training. Sircilar 
inr.t i t’.itirnr ''rave nJ no keen formed at v-arious levels 


OT 


io- n to the county level. (Tficen for 


educ; i-iona'. -"i.-iteej:- hnae '■''■en formed in enterprise; 
to Lan'-'le the r! ay- to-day routine. C'EHIA is a non- 


governrneiat organization; yet it has direct connec- 
tions with the State Economic Comrnission( SEC ) . In 


the fear years since it was set up it has done much 
in t;;^ troirn. n- of a kainistrators for the industrial 
enterprises and aceisTiulated useful experience. 

Ero:’' 1 '7f on the PeijUng Training Centre, un- 


der the ioint sponsorship of the State Economic Com- 
mission, th.o \li-Cr.ina Federation of Trade Unions 
ai:d CEh.i, has run 13 study courses, each lasting two 
months. tart ici rants included chairmen rf,nd - 
vice-clriirme 11 o," economic comi'isslons and chairmen 
of federations of trade unions of various provinces, 
municipalities, autonomous regions ns veil as major 
industrial cities. In the study courses lectures 
v'C're given on macro-economic theory and management 
and adrninistrnt.ion of modern industry. It has also 
run thr? other study courses on specific torics for 
directors of advanced factories, as well as univer- 
sity tv-nic.g'rr. of buconoss manugemen t and researchers 
in economic man; .gement of research institutes. Par- 
ticipants nf these latter study courses discussed 
and studies the system of leadership in the indus- 
trial r^ntarpriocs nnd tuc basic work in enterprises 
■mii t acio.h cal 'ti’ann for nuLtiori of exirtarig ciitc rpri oa n . 
The ctudjer, and ex -fl o ic* tions yielilcd useful sugges- 
tions for devolooing; a Chinese— st-yle enterprise nui- 



ria* P’ 6 1 ^ 1611 ' 


I l-n' 1^* pi p •>>, ■■!*; p ’p Kp Y’* 1 { '} p' 

c*' ’:..C, nnd the 


under the ,ioint sponsor*— 
Shanr-ha.i Econo irsic Comrni- 


rsion ‘-nv': '-'n; orrrire hanapement Association, six 
eiilo rnri Tiunca.'rnent study courses have been run 
■'ey dirrr'torr, -ur ran'u'ers of advanced enterprises 
fu c’-unti'p. As the largest and most 
advanced industrial city, Shanghai has much to offer 
in -terms of experience of management for other parts 
o:f' the countr”. The key topic of tliese study courses 
vas therefayc the experience of enterprise management 
of Shanylui.t and a i’C' oirier cities and provinces, 
ih ?re /.crt also lectures on macro-economic and mdero- 
rroncr..!' *' .r.or*' '".n basic knowledge of modern manaro- 
mont. ’.'ly;.iting to factories in Shanghai enabled the 
par *, ici r'ird; tr: vnderntand and absorb v.hat they learn- 
ed in t:ip stU’l”' courses. 

B’f forts h-ive also been made . to train middle-aged 
any’ youn-- ;id:ninj strato.rs . Incomplete st<atistics show 
th-d in tl.’- p is-t alone, more than 15iCCC middle- 

aged an'* yovin ' aclininict rators attended training courses, 
lasting uewardr of one year. M-my institutions of high- 
er* learning hfive at different periods of time offered 
75 training nrcr-T’-irrmos for on-the-, lob administrators, 
'■itl'i p-;,r !,ic i nants numljei'ing over 4,000. There and 
other i r..*'t i tut 1 ons have helped nun correspondence uni- 
versities, evonrng 'aniveristies and TV universities 
tiv'jt of’^er various courses in economics and macro- 
management; . The par t. ici pants were most of them under 
35 ycarr* ni* am and had work experiences at least 3 
years and h ui rvisscd examinations similar to those for 
nrcorvi-'rv ,'*.rhonl gryduaton . The durations of study 
rringord from t/o to five yea.rs. fpon graduation tiiey 
'were trerjted as university graduates. They v'ill con— 


o: 



stitulo a for-ce of administrators vho have :prone 

tliroar-'* rv'st^ern' t, i.c traininf^. 

Arart from mivinm enterprise senior managers 
trair-.in- is their srecific fields, ve have trained 
larre nunfi'orB of administrators in their soecific 
fie! ’:■ to meet tno demands of strengthening enter- 
prise. h-.'Sic ,ork. Last year in Beijing, administra- 
tors in the fields of finance and trade, supoly and 
marketing, production planning and statistics attend- 
ing training courses exceeded 110,000 person-times. 

Tn ■'he traj.-hn- courses they acquired new knowledge , 
raised their rjirills and after they returned to their 
enteryirise s ."ore arle to strengthen the enterprise 
basic 'Work, t'nere. Por exasuple, after attending a 
training course in .finance manao'ement , ma-ny deput ,7 
directors realized th'it only nhen "post-production 
mea.surement" is replaced by "pre-product ion fore- 
ca.et" can ’''e really promote production, have better 
marketing, reduce the cost of production, thereby 
aclnieving bet'er economic results. 

To take the training of .administrators at 
various levels as a rcg'-mlar task, CEKA and local 
as.^-noi tions o,nd major enterprises have in the 
past four ytu.i's helped to set up training centres, 
cadres schools and staff and worker universities. 
iKon.t of th' tc'!.cho'rs of those schools are chosen 
from among the c;taff of the enterprises, supple- 


mented by teachtern from universities and secondary 
vocational schools who are invited to give lectures. 
To raj’.'c the Ic'vrl of the teachers, to enable them 
ta acp\,;ip(‘ f'! ’‘ider kno'Al-''dge of manege men t and un— 
(h'Ppg.T,’ orld 1 run hi in ir.ndurn management., pennle’r. 
governments at variou.s levelr; -'mri departments con- 
cerned h.avo n.j.n training courses for trainers. 

Last ye.ar, a management trainers’ training prog- 



ra-mi^ie was run under the .ioint sponsorship of the 
Shanxi Cadre School and the Shanxi Institute of 
Finance and Economics. 

A comhination of classroom tea.chin.t with 
visits to entcroriscs enabled them to gain a sound 
and sy:'tv:::;,;,t ic Vnowledge of enterprise management 
and systematic understanding of our economic poli- 
cies. In the course of study they exchanged one 
anotlier’s experiences in their respective enter- 
priser,. ::.omu of their graduation thesis reaches 
a high t her re t j c;-!.l and practical level. 

Alt the same time, in training of administrators 
efforts are boinw made to leann from the experience 
in mod*'’rri on rorise management in foreign countries. 

Ihider tom: .ioint auspices of China and the 

United States, the National Centre for ' Industrial 

Science and Technology Ifanagement Development (Dalian) 

has since 3 9^:0 run four training progi*ammes, each 
t . ' ■ ' 

lasing six months and 66f participants altogether. 

Coursof- offered included management economics, 
production management, marketing, financial manage- 
ment , organisation and be-;haviour, management of 
science and technology, management information 
system, wecountiro and control and so on. 

Vlii? 1 ceci'inw materials used were edited and 
tr'inslatod anl sif.:,sccuently mbliched by CEMA. 

Thone materials facilitated our systematic unde r- 
st'miin'- -’.n i stud:, of our American colleagiies’ 
cyrH’rienre in manaroiite-nt . 

‘v.-t 'oen 1151' anti 105'?, nt the invitation of 
CEri' ■in-,i •ifunsied liy the Jupanoso government, the 
•Ten ua 1 ro;'- (g i vi +-/ Centro sent exnerts to Chinn 
who conducted eight programmes on Japanese con- 
siil t.nnt:'/ , e.'ich lasting three months, '■■’ith courser. 



on " 0 Tif- j'.j. L r , r\ t' ' [ 'oD'ino.’C' m ino. TiH' nt , pi'oro duror 
■■'n; :::r i, ;■;■,:■ '! ;■• o f :r, :.nn. 'Oaunii, coiir/ultinr, personnel .-na- 
n aencnl: , fin:irioi-il , produetion mana.'-ement , 

■nai-lot ir:.- , an! v'^'orrntirn mana/n^miant a At tao end of 
!;nL 1' c i, .a.;'c c , tin, Japaru, se consultants and Chinese 
' i ' ni ; s ii(i field 'Aork in factories, during; 

' c-:i)cn't,s cari’iod out ontGrprisc diagnosis 
■ nd offered comisel to factories management, tlicreby 
enabling t 'r e pa rt i c ipant p to aen uirc ' a nract real kno . ■ - 
lodge ill let t:.e .7 have learned in managerial science. 
Ai !.■] cxperienf.'c /-^lined from these Drogrammies and in 
CO Ilaboi” ! ion with, local associations, CEMA has train- 
ed about 1,0(1) rr^anage merit consultants capa.ble of pi'o- 
vlding 'lanagi, mi'-n b connulti.ni- to relevant ontfrnriscs. 


o'"' mn- gt' rs ha.vc been sent abroad to 


study. n’hry go throug’a the trainin,'- cenli’oy of some 
cornnanies, institutions, which have bilateral rela- 
tionship with CSttil in Japan, France, Sweden, Swilzerltind 


Nor.. ay, the United States and other countries. 



Experience has been accumulated in the training 
of administrators in the past years, some of 'which 
I shall no'A discuss in broad outline. 

First, the training of qualified ’personnel is 
a long-term strategy of the national economic develop, 
ment . 3o it shoult^ be included within the framework 
of the national development planning, how many quali- 
fied personnel in what specific fields will be needed 
in, say, twenty years time and _ then in the light of 
such .a forecast draw up a Ibng-term, training plan 
before proceeding*’ to make siiprt-.term planc,;which 
should take into .cbnpideraiion. ■■present' 'urgent needs.!)- 

; !. ’I',. ^ ■' 'v^ ■■ , 

'comV.inat i on offJbng~'thrm';an_ic|;)Shhht--term |ilhhn'in^-" 
based ' on ■’ rore'c.'i'pthgis .■ :: !, 

develo pment", of -'.the :nati.o;n;;|^^\'i#V':wllO^'a;:fKrk-;^,beiat,erprice 



in special. 

Second! , 
train.! nn , it if- 


in orier to improve the quality of 
■uite necessary to listen to the 


ij 3 C 
.!■ etc 1 

e f :'orl s 


* o T3 i n o 
i n, t GCtch 
e 1 


ns re yarding the ways and methods 
in,™. .rn the light of such opinions, 

' r!:’'rc..le to improve teaching: and gene- 


r>l service. i tec dl.ack system should be set up by 
which e;h inline, r can report back to training centre 
•nin ! cictr;et ore on how they are applying v, hat they 
have learned in their actual work and on suggestions 


for improved teaching. 

T'';i;vriy, i,hr tr-'ining of adrranist raters should 
bc combine ;■], cith research. In the course of train- 
ing bot-h teaciicrs and trainees can discuss in-denth 
about the rerd! problems occurred in factories which 
trainee r brought in. Through careful study they/ 
could possibl' .get better solutions and hopefull.y 
develof :j 1 heoi’c 1 1 c O understanding to these problems 
which fili of courcc result in improved training and 
teac.hing. 

Fourthly , management science has developed to 
a more interdisciplinary stage, which differs greatly 
with two or three decades ago. It is no longer possi 
ble to rel.v on one or two administrators alone. It 
i;:^ i:i:nc r'o,t ive tr.at members at each level in an orga- 
nisation sliould fully understand the management goals 
so that the;/ V 1,11 understand ’ hy they are recuired to 
perform certain tasks in a. certain v-ay. For instance 
a course in Valnt Engineering whl! enable designers 
for no'.' y-troilucis to take into consideration such 
fn.ctors ns th(- ci^st of v>roduction and sriecifi cations 
of till nev Toroduct and, striking a balance between 
tne* two, fair'll out designs that will require the mini- 
mum cost and ye i. possc^ss tiie desired function and 
ouality of the product. ' ' ' ■ 



f’ifthl.y, in learning"'' Rians.fp'erneiit experience from 
foreipm countriec , our praideline should be "starting 
from our ov-n needs, absorbing all gocd points from 
;uffcrf:'nt schools' of management and gradually develop- 
in'- a s'-'ocific style of management of our oun." f!e 
;3/:oui.i, on tne oasis of sum:';:ing up our ovm experience 
and studying trie experience of foreiz-cn countries nith 
the final objective to gradually develop a Chinese 
style of man.-'gement science suited to our socialist 
economy. 

Sixthly, one imnortant and. effective va./ of 
cxpa.nding the training of administrators is for 
training centres and other institutions of vocational 
education to esta.bl.is’a ties ’.vith institutions and 
universities and to invite their teachers to give 
lectures. By the cooperation of the training centres 
and universities, large amount of managers can be 
trained in relatively short period and concurrently 
lead to the formation of a teaching team for the 
centre or cadre school. 

Administrator trai.ning is a recent development 
in Chi.na, viith a history of only four to five years. 
The overall situation is good and training is develoo— 
ing rapidly. Nevertheless there a.re problems. One 
of the more outst-'-nding ''roblems is a.n acute shortage 
of tecchcrs. Other 'roblems include an uneverx dove- - 
loi'incnt in the- different localities in respect to 
ndmiriistr-’t i v*"' tr.alning .and insufficient funding, 
Ilo'.vevei’, it is my conviction th.at in the not too 
distant futuro the difficult ieB vvill be overcome 
and trio deficiencies remedied. .Ve are fully a'-ai'c 
tfi.af the pi rformance of our on-the-job training of 
mann.gers v.ill have a direct impact on the success 
of our economic developm.ent . So it is a great plea- 



sure for me to have s’ach an opportunity to come here 
to learn the experiences in administrator training 
ill other countries. 

As a develoT'inp: country, Chinanvould very much 
like to estsiblish ties of cooperation v.’ith. other coun- 
tries, i no ! Udine; ' i th other developing countries. 

CEMA a.lso 'vishes to establish contacts "ith similar 
organizat ionvS of other countries so as to facilitate 
exchanges and cooperation. Such exchange, I believe, 
will promote better understanding and better coorer- 
a,tion between our countries and between our institu- 
tions. 
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1 INTERFACE BEIWEEN DB/ELQP^ENT AND INGOME-TiX. jlEPJRTMENTj 


The essential task of development administration is 
mobilization and allocation of resources for planned growth. 

The Income-tax Department functions within the broad 
policy parameters of the Government of India, with the primary 
objective of providing resources for development and promoting 
socio-economic objectives of the Government. About these ob- 
jectives the Sm’bls Finance Mnister Shri Pranabi&mar l&ikherjee 
while addressing the trainee officers in ttie Acadeny ^n the 20th 
January, 1985, observed :- 

The primary objectives of direct taxation in India ares 

* to mobilize resotirces for development; 

* to use direct tax laws as instrument of social 

transformation; 

* to reduce disparities of income and wealth; and 

* to achieve the socio-econcanic objectives of the 

Govtarnment” . 

2 RESOUaCB MOBILIZATION FOK NATION BUIIDING » 

In all developing countries, a major task boforo deve- 
lopment administrators is to mobilize more and more resources 
for faster growth. In India the outlay in public sectors 3n ‘the 
Sixth Plan period is targeted at fis,97,500 Crores. For such a 
nassive outlay, resoiuces throtj^h direct taxation are targeted 
at Rs.l9,{X)0 Crores. Increased outlays are necessary due to the 
adverse capital-output ratio that has msnifested itself at 'this 
stage of development in India. Though gross savings as a per- 
centage of gross doTOstic product at market prices has risen 
from 10.256 in the pre-plan period to almost 23^ in recent years, 
the trend rate of growth in income has not improved. T hi s 
implies an increase in incremental capital output ratic^s nsen 
from 3.2^ in the first plan to 4.1$ in the jsooond , to 5.4$ in 
the third and; 5,7$ in the fotuth. Though it declined in the 
Fifth Plm, data seems to indicate that the ratio is 

around 



Thus, the task of increasing productivity in the Income- 
tax Department to provide larger resources for development assumes 
greater importance* Though the target tax collection has shown 
a welcome houyancy during the plan period, there is no doubt that 
with better training, resources mobilization can be improved 
further* Table given below gives the total dinset taxes collection 
of the Government of India for the period 1950 - 51 to 1982 - 83. 
This does not include Gift-tax and Estate Duty. 
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195{>-51 1960-61 1970-71 1975-76 lSBO-81 

1981-82 1962-83 

DIRECT TAXES 

231 

402 

1,009 

2,49S 

3,268 

4,116 

4,626 

i) Corpn. 

Tax ■' 

39 

110 

371 

862 

1,311 

1,962 

2,382 

ii) Tax on 
Incomes 

134 

169 

473 

1,214 

1,506 

1,520 

1,563 

iii) ¥ealth- 

■ " r '-I 


15 

' • 54 

: ■ : 67- 

7S 

80 
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3 NEW ROLE 

OF THE 

TAX 

ADffl NISTRATORS : 





Like the other Government Departments, the Income-tax 
Department has broadly retained its pre- Independence structinre. 
But the tasks and functions of the managers in the Department 
have undergone a qualitative change. The tax administrator cf to - 
day has to develop a sensitivity to the nirburing of new industria 1 
undertakings, the development of baclcward areas and tapping the 
revenue potential of the Government spending in varioiis sectois of 
econony if he has to implement the tax laws in their true spirit. 

4 mVEIJOPMENT AND TRAINING IN THE I.T. DEPARTMENTS 


For developing the tax administrators and officials in 
this changed job context, it is essential that infrastructure 
for imfljibing new knowledge as also for Icornir^ now skills and 

The IncouM)*- tax training set up is directly under , the 
; Central Board of Direct: Taxes T^iiehf consists of six MEsabers and is 

‘tyclning in s t i t u tion ^ 


presided over' ty the 




known as National Academy of Direct Itnces is situated at Nagpur 
and its four Regional Training Institutes are situated at 
Bangalore^ in the- Souths lucknow an the Norths BonibQjy in the 
West and Calcutta in tho East* Under the direct stpo^vision o f 
the Regional Training Institutes, ten Mofussil Training Units 
function at Bangalore, Tiruchirapalli, Bombay,Poona, Ihiaedabad, 
Ranchi, Shillong, laicknow, jigra and Patiala* Apart from these 
mofussil -training units, four Metropolitan Units function under 
tho super-ffision of the Regional Institutes at ^fa.d^as, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi. 

5 TRAINING ^E!mODOLOGI; 


Besides the time honoured lecture-cum-discusBioa method, 
we have increasingly introduced participative methods of 
■training in our courses. Wo have designed programmed learning 
frames for technical subjects like Accountancy j «e use flow- 
charts and algorithms to help the participants assimilate the 
coKf>licated provisions of law. Simula-tion exercises and case 
studios are used -to st^jploment the theoretical grounding of 
various subjects wi-th the practical -touch. 

6 ON-THE-JOB TRAINING: 


Our traditional me-thods of recruitment of officers to 
man tho higher responsibilities in the civil service is bosssdon 
finding a generalist. Hence a now entrant -to a Dopar-fcment like 


the Income-tax has not only -to acquire the knowledge of tax laws 
and accountarwy but also the skill -to apply this knowledge in a 
given system. In order to familiarise the probationers lA-th the 
system of managosment of a tax office, on-the-job training has 
been built between two modules of off- job training in tho Acadary. 

7 IN-HOUSE AND GtEST FXUmj^^ 

drawn from tho Hicome-tax Dopar-tment and wo do not have a core 
faculty even for sdojects like Ifenagement and B^rndouralSdenc^s, 
'General Advanced Accsshntancyw'. A' permpent cere faculty ■ .to 



deal witili a few spooialasod. subjects, aainly in the sanageoient 
sciences area would enhance the effectiveness of training* While 
at present nanagement experts from outside are invited as guest 
faculty, it is our experience that they do not have the intimate 
knowledge and familiarity with practical problems in the field. 
Their lecturos and case studies are based mostly on concepts do- 
veloped in the Western coxuitries and is often ill-suitod to the 
needs of a developing country. To off-set this draw back a case 
study banli has been developed incorporating sixty case studios cn 
a wide range of subjects which have practical aFplication to Job 
situations in the field. 

8 PaRTIGIPiTI\rE LEiiRNING BI iDULT cmOIIPa: 

The trainee population for both the induction and in- 
service courses ore from a strata, w^iich is described by the edu- 
cationalists as "Adults”. It is important to orient training a? 
that the adult trainee gets the maximum participation in the 
process of learning. Only such internalisation of Icnow ledge will 
bring about changes in attitudes. To promote such participative 
methodology in the induction courses for newly recruited proba- 
tioners, an attempt was made to develop their qualities of 

leadership through an experiment taken jEtoa 'Neil Radcham's Book. 

- ( 4 ).: 

This oxporimont carried out in throe stages . ^ 

In the 

i stage the pTObationery officers were classified in to tho 
following three categoriefe on the basis of their r e s ponses 
d\3ring two structiared general discussions: 

(a) Highest contributors. 

(b) Average contributors. 

(c) Lowest contributors. 

In. the 

II stage the probationcry officers w(3rc divided in the above 
mentioned groups and were given a few syndicate discussion 

,-^:::«scdr0isesk;: : V ' 

III stage, the probationary officers were re-mixed in the 
original ^oup and wore again exposed to slx'uctural general 



* 


ctiscussion. On observation it was found that the lowest contri- 
butors had come out of their reserve/shyness and tho highest 
contributors had learnt that others also have a valiable contri- 
bution to maJee hence the rate of their contribution had come 
down. The contribution by the average contributors also wsnt up. 
By and large the experience narrated in Neli Racldiam* s bcx)k came 
out to be true: 


AYERAC E CONTRIBUTION IM EL 


Groups 

effect 


Ifo. of contributions mad© 

during four sessions 

origireXLy in new mixed by the original 
groups groups 


HC 

11 % decrease 

1,280 

650 

1,070 

AC 

9 % increase 

772 

624- 

851 

LC 

21^ increase 

302 

603 

566 


(5} 

For promoting the concept of self-learning amongst the 
ppobationery officers in lino with view expressed by 
Ivor K Davles^g^ 

**When given responsibility for own learning, the student is 
more highly motivatedj he learns and retains 

tho following steps were talcen which v/ould improve not only their 

verbal and written communication but wuld also promote solf- 

leariiing. 

(l) Tho forum of probationers’ tallcs was utilised through the 
of giving assigned topic from the area of their 
syllabus, on which each speaker gave a prepared talk. 


(8) Tho probationers were also given an assignment of writiJig 
a snail paper from the area of thoir syllabus. Before the 
examinations, most of the probationcry officers took back 
their submittod papers for reconsulting for coca mina t ion. 
This action gave a feed back of utility of this 
preparation by thorn. If this process can bo widened to co- 
ver an extensive area of tho syllabus, perhaps the need for 
lecture method could be reduced to such areas where the 
non-clarity of concepts are brought to surface through stch 
assignments, along with initial introductions. 


(sy At tho initial stage of the Induction, Course the proba - 
tioners vjero also given an aptitude test designed by 
our Academy durii^ the times of Shri V R Bapat, tho then 
Director of NADT. The test known as A S L I gave an 
to each probationor about his aptitu de fat* 
functions like ADMINISTR.1TI0N, S^ LEGAL & 

IN\?lSTIGAnON, The purpose of giving such a test was to 
make them aisTare that while performing the Job of Income- 
tax Officer all the four qualities are e s sentially 
required* 

9 EESKMING NEED BiSEJD TRAINING AND ITS lVALUiJ?ION -s 

Evaluation of training in Induction Courses lasting 
from IS to 20 months can be effectively done on the ba^ o f 
examinations at suitable intervals and attitudinal tests based 
on behavioural sciences. But to evaluate the effect exf a star t 
In-Service Course on a target population of “Adults’* is a 
much more complex process. Ihough training in many countrie s 
including India has achieved a measure of saphistication and 
professionalism, it has not yet made a visible, perceptible 
im,pact on the organizational culture and ethos. This is a 
matter of concern and there is an emerging need to develop 
tools to appraise the effects of training on individual per- 
formance and organizational development with precision . 
With this view the National Academy of Direct Taxes has se- 
lected a small target population for an evaliaation process - 
i.o. an evaluation at all stages of training from i d enld- 
:^ing training needs to final appraisal. 

Normally, identification of training needs is a task 
of tho superior officers of an official at his Job situation. 
If this task, toweva^ remains vaguely completed, the evaluatio n 
would also give results which would be unreliable. Therefore, 
the Assistant Gommssioners of Income-tax, iho wauld attend Ihe 
two chosen courses on Interpersonal Relations and Minagomont 
Information System, wore chosen for identification of training 



Information Systems. The study which has been taken up through 
the help of a ^luesticnnaire-cum-inter'view is in progress. The 
analysis of information gathered would go into the structuring 
of’the course by providing appropriate design and methodology. 
Theso courses would be evaluated through Job Improvement Plan 
in the above mentioned two areas. These two courses wore 
solectod as it was felt that they have immediate rolcvance Id 
the functioning of the Income— tax Department! the coiorsc on 
inter-personal relations because of the need to ingjrove tho 
intorpersonal relations and interaction between the admini- 
stration and the staff on the one hand and the Income- tax 
department and the public on the other. 

The course on mnagement information system was sclocted 
to ensure accurate and tircily statistical rep: iting and to enable 
middle level managers to use management information system as a 
tool for control and appraisal. It is, therefore, expected that 
the Assistant Commissioners will see the need for a change and 
development in these two areas and they will feel deeply involved 
and combatted to bring this change and development in their Job 
situation. To involve their superiors and subordinate in this 
effort so that the steps taken by them are ret totally rejected, 
the superiors and subordinates have beenrado a part of the study 
through the same method of questionnairc-cum-interview. TO' bring 
about change it is important ihafc the trainer as the agent of 
change has to merge in the profile of the participant and the 
iHorc deeply the treinor is convinced about the need fer change 
the more effective will he be as an agent of organizational 
development.' ^ 

¥o arc in the process of obtaining feedback to* this 
questionnaire. An analysis of the feedback will for the basi s 
of our course design. 

10 DEVELOPING PHDPER ATTITUDE / VALUE ORIENTATION : 

There has been considerable discussion and debate entho 
profile of a Civil Servant of tomorrow. Tho expectation of the 



IndiaJ3. Govt., of its Civil Servants, in the wsrds of Prime 1'H.nister 
Ifrs. Indira Gandhi are : 

it is more important for a civil servant to devdop 
an^inqiairing mind receptive to new ideas, and a restless 
spirit which constantly urges him on, to find ways of (fc ing 
assigned tasks better and more efficiently. These are th e 
positive qualities expected of the Civil Servant of tomorrow. 
Negatively they should keep away from cynicism and the line 
of least resistance”. 

Thus a receptivity to new ideas, ability to innovate and ta perform 
tai^s in neMor and better ways, a positive outlook, a cotoragso us 
ability to take decision are essential attributes of a developing 
administrator. 


Value orientation and leadership qualities are more rele- 
vant in a developing econoD 5 >- than perhaps in an industrialized 
and ftilly developed country. A Civil Servant should not only bo 
an administrator but a servant of the people. He should have an 
attitude of service rather than of control and regulation so that 
he can sub-serve the needs of a democratic and developing society. 
The inculcation of right values and attitudes through inputs of 
behavioviral sciences, tlxrough counsellk^ sessions, through exan^sle 
and percept are the most important responsibilities of a trainer. 
”In the viords of Harold D Lasswell these values can be classified 
into 'power, respect, rectitude, affection, well being, wealth, 
skill and enlightenment*. From feed back in training courses , it 
is observed that at least three values - po w er , incomo and 
prestiege - are dominant values among those engaged in development 
administration. Participants are unlikely to gear themselves up 
for task -aGcomplishment to achieve 'tii© goals of development admini- 
stration unless they perceive that in the process th^ fulfil 
atleast one of the three dominant values to which they subscribe. 
This has an implication for Training in so far as training Govt , 
personnel to serve tho people are concerned. In other words until 
and unless 'Service' itself becomes a dominant value giving satis- 
faction to the individual, the task of Development Administration 
is unlUcoly to succeed.” , 
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Perhaps it may be worthwhile in this context to evolve a 
strategy for creating an ethos which covers all tiers of adiidni- 
stration — senior, middle and operational. An individual pulled 
out at random and exposed to such attitudes may not generally 
si^tain the impact* A comprehensive approach, therefore mey help 
in instilling the piopgr attitudes as well as sustaining them in 
the young administrator over the years. 

Of course, the difficulties in the wey of imparting atti- 
tudos to the Adult are too well known to bo repeated. let with 
Carefully designed aptitudinal tests and by selcxsting appropriate 
methodology of training one could e3q)CGt success if the 
condition around are also conducive to this effort. An experi- 
mental b^inning in this direction was made in the National 
Academy of Direct Taxes, Nagpur, by introducing for young 
officers of IRS an cptitudinal exercise blended xd-th anotier 

cacorcisc of groip ^namics adopted from Neil Rackham as discu ssed 
in para 8. It might bo rather early to judge the results. 

11 CREATING M3TI?ATI0NiiL CUMTE; 

It is common knowledge that experienced and developed 
trainers are in short supply. Training set ups, particularly in 
Government, have by and largo not been able to attract the best 
talent to provide the required momentum to tho training efforts. 
In tdi© first place it may be difficult to seloct the r ight 
’person' for the training assignment without a concious efforifc 
in tiiat dirsetLoh. The matter is too important to be achie ved 

a trainer develops through exporio nc e 
and training, the training organization is somehow, deprived of 
the advantage of his continued service. 

There is an urgent, even desperate need to provide enoigh 
moM.vation for a trainer to stick on to the training job in the 

governmental organizations. It may be too idoalistic to expect 

^ : the.'";y'' 

that the trainer would insulate himself a^nst/gonoral ethos o f 
the organization. Even if it happens, such an isolated trainer 
can hardly bean effective agent of change - development. 
Recognition is the greatest need of * education workers ’ and ways 
and means will have to be found to provide necessary motivatio n 



12 BRIDGING 5HE RESOURCES GiP ; 


It is indeed a stupendous task to impart necessary 
knowledge, skill and attitudes to growing numbers and keeping 
pace with the fast changing environment. The problem has all 
along been perceived by all concerned, but I am not sure whether 
there is any perceptible change in the situation over the years. 
It is a question of priority sotting - not only on principle 
but to bo implemented in all its implications. As pointed out 
a de^de back in a background paper for the fifth Annual 
Conference on training organized by the Doportoent of PersonnaL 
and Administrative Reforms, Govt, of India, ‘^.n the absence of 
formal and institutionally stg>ported training plan, on a conti- 
aring basis a long lino of public personnel after their pro- 
entry probationary phase of institutional training till their 
superannuation (a span of nearly SO years) cotild bo onvlsagoi 
serving the Govt, relying on the stror^th of on?- the- job deve- 
lopment. The need for formal and even irrfjornal training opportu- 
nities for updating the stock of initial skills or knowledge, 
thus becomes obvious and critical. Tho opportunities f or 

attitudinal rc-oriontation in the sense this aspect i s pro- 
fessionally understood, is almost altogether non-existent and 
may not be avialblc to the bulk of serving pcrsonne”.^gj 

13 TRAINING AS A TOOL OF CHANGE - EEVELOPMENT : 

Alfred North Whitehead spoke of the art of iieo sDci^y 
as consisting in "fearlessness of revision”. In this immortal 
phraso, he summed up tho essence of historical movement in 
society. Paraphrasing him, one could say that the management 
in the developing world is called upon to revise fearlessly 
the concepts and ideas of the existing theories largely bor- 
rowed from the developed nations in the light of it s own 
specific conditions. Only then can it stimulate growth. 

How do wo inculcate this ‘fearlessness of revision' in 
our devclopmont administrators? One has to bo sure of his 
groTind before ho has the confidence to welcome tho change. Then 
ho can EDnitor the process of change ly providing nocess ary 
directional guidance. It is here that a major thrust is noodod. 


10 



Training is ostablished as a chang© agent \jiiich provides tho 
necGssaiy perspective in which change may bear desired fruits* 

We possibly cannot “gather the grapes of change fEom the 
thistles of statusquo". Tho trainer who sets tho process of 
change in Eotion has to have a deep faith in the effoctivonoss of 
the process and he cannot be content waththe marginal embroidery* 
For training to produce desired change^ tho trainer will have to 
ensure that 12io barrier between thought and action is broken . 
Ho should not seek the cosy safety behind the cocoon of old ways 
of thinking and doing things* 

14 SUGGESTIONS: 

Besotirce Pooling - 

From what has been discussed, it emerges that the utili- 
sation of available training resoxirees need to be optimised. 
One positive stop could be to avoid duplication of training 
efforts in the same direction. This requires a close coordi- 
nation among all persons, institutions and agencies engaged in 
the training effort irrespective of the fact whether there are 
governmental or otherwise* This co-operation has to cvelve axner 
than later not only within our country but be t w een different 
nations of the developing world. if we expect any significant 
effect of training on development* 

Congruence Of C r itical Factor s - 

A stud? by Prof * Samimjl Paul on developaoasfc a dm ini- 
staration in a number of countries, has thrown up four factors 
which are critical in optimising growth and deve lop m en t. 
These are effidronment, strategy, structure, and proitess. When 
these are in coi^uence a "synergy** effect takes place and 
growth and development are optimised, Obviously training 
intervention is needed in those four critical areas* 

Ito iHustrate with reference to the income-tax dopirt- 
ment, one often finds that the eaviroriTOnt is hostile, i. e* 
levels of voluntary oonplianco of tax laws are low, and the 
propensity to tax avoidance is pronounced. The very fact that 
a statutory amendment of the Income-tax Act was necessary to 



provide for the disallowcno of even statutory m 
lualess they are jmd, siraws the extent to -which the will to 
comply volunteoaly has been eroded* !Jraining intervention 
in this area should be directed at aa3£ing^^^^^t^^^^ admini* 

s-taration articulate, persuasive and knowledgeable ; to equip 
them to interact with ttib tax payer and to moim^ 
tax payer education prograiaaes. !Eraining intervention in re- 
gard to strategy will take shape in food~ba oks to top 
management on deficiencies in law and proceduros which can be 
remedied by timely and effective tax legisla-tdon. ffimilarly, 
training can id^tifv structural do^ciencies during In- 
service course, and can iijprove oii-the -job perfoimnco so 
that both the individual and tdie organiza-fcion^in congruence 
wl'^ih stra-begy and onvironmen-s * draining efforts in r«^aid to 
PBOGSS S will identify and remedy defects in system aid pro- 
cedures, bo-fch basic and onr-going. For example at least 50^ 
of total tax arrears of about jIs,900 Crores shown as out- 
standing are due to failure to follow procedures and ^stms 
laid down; i.e. failure to enter payments in the Demand and 
Collection Register, failure to file challans in the files , 
failure to give credit for tax deducted at source and pre- 
paid taxes. Noa-maintcnance of proscribed appeal registers, 
also swells arrear demand. 

iny organization is a system of maiy functions and 
acti-«dties. Besides the quality and .content, two facts 
affect training - volume and balance. There has to be a cri- 
tical mass before results can be expected and balance is 
equally important, in that training must extend -to all lovely 

Professionalism in tgainii^ - , , 

It needs no reiteration that the process of training 
is highly sophisticated, sxibtle and continuous to be handled 
unprofessicnally. This like a chemical plant, brooks no 
interruptions and casual jolts. It may, therefore, be ne- 
cessary "to spread the culture of training far and wide. 1 1 
is also desirable to equip the trainers professionally. Trust 



is the ethos of training and it reveals itself in the constant 
pursuit of excellence "by all who are part of this pjpocess. ftt>- 
fessional training of trainers siK>uld continiae with addbd vigsir. 
Effective metksds of evaluation ought to he developed to 
ersure quality of training* This has to he a concerted effort 
on all front®* 
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The Problems of Development; Reflections from SUHCOM-SP 

Slaves, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, bonded 
labourers, slum dwellers, rural poors, and now under- 
privileged cammunities have bee cm e the sub 
social scientists * concern. We think about them, prepare 
papers on their lives and present it in national and 
international conferences and are emotionally attached 
to them. It is not a new phencraenon rather, we have 
been talking about poor since long. In most of the 
conferences there are discussions concerning poor and in 
the present pace of inter-disciplinary approach of 
development everybody talk in terms of the down trodden. 

The social scientists have edge over others on such 
issues. 

Reflections from SUNGCM-Sa 

Recently, the International Union of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences* Commission on Development in 
collaboration with Indian Anthropological Association and 
other government and non-government agencies organised a 
week long (October 2 - 8 , 1982) Spiposiym on "Problems of 
Development of Underprivileged Ccmimunities of the Third 
World Countries"^ in Delhi, The Sfynposium was attended 
by the delegates from India, Nepal, Bangladesh, and other 
African countries. There were social scientists, social 
workers, representatives of government and non- government 
development agencies, and administrators. It provided 
a good forum to observe .the, ’allegation ' and 'clarificat- 
ion*, ’concerns* and ’indifference’ of the participants 
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dealing with the ccramunities which are labelled as 
'underprivileged'.. 

An indepth analysis of the participants and those 
who were involved in organising/coordinating the different 
sessions classified them into three categories. These 
are s 

(a) Those who were busy in defining the 'underprivileged' 
in different contexts - local or cross-cultural. 

These were mostly the theoriticians and university 
teachers. The discussion was arranged in four 
business sessions (Sessions I, II 5 ¥1, and ¥11. 

Please see Appendix). ¥arious empirical researches 
done across the world helped them in determining 

the underprivileged. 

(b) A group of participants, seemed to be little more 
concerned about the resultant effects, wanted the 
discipline to be more applied and have direct 
bearing on the subiect of study. Problems of role 
identification of the discipline as well as the 
scholars went in the same line. The sessions on 
Application of Anthropological knowledge to the 
development and the discussion on protest, revolt, 
and reform was joined by a large number of 
participants including the social workers. The role 
of voluntary organisations among the underprivileged 
was also discuss*ed, 

(c) Those who tried to discuss constitutional safeguards 
of the underprivileged and other development 
strategies (sessions III and ¥111). Incidently both 
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the sessions were oganised by the administrator- cum- social 
scientists, ^ssion VIII was an. admixture of seTeral 
independent topics and discussed government and non- 
government efforts to hnprove the lives of the under- 
privileged. 

It was encouraging to observe the growing concern 
of anthropologists about the plight of the "underprivileged". 
VIhen these researchers see the plight and pains of the 
underprivileged and find in the state of helplessness 
many of them start searcliing the anticedents of poverty. 

At the same time they cane across various government 
reports telling that the government is committed to 
help these people and had formulated several plans for 
their v/ell being. They also find that the condition of the 
poor have not. cftange'd mtcb. ' To them it is apparent 
that the plans have not been implemented properly, not 
executed effectively, or in some cases mignanaged. ' ■ 

They hold the bureaucrats responsible for the misery of 
the underprivileged. The forum like SUNGdl provides 
them chance to fire at the bureaucrats point blank and 
say "You failed", "You don 't know how to handle the 
delicate task of development of the specific communities". 
"Here is the formula which I suggest based on the study 
of the culture and only this will be effective", S-ome- 
tiiiies there seems to be difference of opinion also 
between the social scientists who suggest culturally 
suited formula and the social workers who find it use- 
less in operational situations. They term these social 
scientists ”mere pen fighters". - i . .1 i- 
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Cd the other hand the bureaucrats have nuEber of 
reports about the executionj implementation j and success 
of the developmental programmes. These statements are 
often supported by statistical data vhich do not mean much 
either to the social scientists or to the society as a 
whole. Illustrations of some sporadic efforts cuicl its 
success is highlighted. Often those social scientists 
who work for various government run or government aided 
welfare projects join hands in saying so. 

The real anguish can be observed fran the social 
workers ' bench or the action oriented social scientists 
who want to do sanething but could not do, who could see 
the fire frcm a close distance but do not get means to 
extinguish it and in the process becane restless. These 
individuals throw challenge to the bureaucrats and social 
scientists alike. 

inyway, the crux of the discussion remains that 
the development as such could not be achieved although 
the problems are well known, A number of plans, prograrniies 
and projects were prepared; enough money was spent. But 
even then in more than three decades of India's independence 
not much has been achieved. Blame and counter blame has 
not yielded any concrete result Let us examine the 
very process of development and various elements of trie 
process. 

The Development plans 

There are two major aspects of any development 
plan ; (a) the plan itself, and (b) its proper 
implementation. Sera etimes these are also evaluated. 
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Plan ; i. plan is generally :concelved by the top 
policy makers. The details are chalked out by another 
group of plaiiners at Central as well as State Governniant 
level who get inputs fraiii various sources including the ^ 
findings of the social sciences. priorities a,re 

defined by these top level policy makers taking into 
political, economic, and social circumstances and 
necessities in view. Many a times the plans do not fit 
into the Cultural milieu of the target groups and it 
concerns the social scientists. 

Execution of plan ; Hie plans when foimulated has to pass 
through various government agencies. In this process, : 
it travels from one table to another and finally it gets 
into a new hand who are responsible for its execution 
and success. There seems to be very little or no inter- 
action, coordination between those who conceives the v 
plans, formulates the plan, executes the plan, and those 
who finally implement the plan. The communication and 
understanding gaps may result same distortion in the 
understanding of the plan when it comes to the final 
implementation stage. The exaggerated feedbacks are sent 
to the higher authorities for the government reports to 
show ’’success" until it is finally declared as a "failure" 
few years later. 

Evaluation of Plan; The evaluation of a programme has 
been considered an important part of the whole plan, 
rio due emphasis is given even though the Planning Commiss- 
ion has created a progre-aame Evaluation Unit in its 
organisation. Many research institutions, universities 
and independent scholars conduct evaluative studies of 
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of: the government sponsored developmental programimes. A 
little awareness is generated through these studies. 

Hence this aspect of the discussion was pronounced in a 
forum like SOTCOM. 

The Development Efforts ? It is indeed a challenge to 
prepare programmes for the development of the under- 
privileged who in most cases, live in the far flung areas - 
rural and trihal. Mostly these prograaimes are based on 
secondary informations ret rived from the libraries which 
may or may not be a true portrait of the real situaticn. 

The re-interpretation and manipulation of such an informat- 
ion may affect the whole programme plan. 

To have a. feel of the ’’target group” was emphasised 
by the Indian thinkers long back. It was suggested to 
stay in the village, get the feel and then make plan there 
itself. It is also reported, that some plans emp ha.sise on 
only one aspect of development thereby causing iinbalanco in 
the total set-up wliich leads to fsiilure of the programme or 
unintended effects, Tlie social sy^stem is a network of various 
inter-related sub- systems and a balanced and a well thought 
programme with a holistic approach is required. 

The Development Hands 

is formulated, the next and 
the most important ccmponent is the development agent who 
takes the major re sponsihility of the success or the 
failure of any programme. In the several discussions 
during SDNGOM mainly three groups emerged viz,, the 
government officials (development agent and personnels 
of bureaucratic machinery), the social scientists, and 
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the social workers. Let us analyse the roles and 
responsihilities of each of these groups to identify the 
constraints and the circumstances which prevents than in 
achieving the desired goal. I, for one, do not agree 
that a responsible person; knowingly ' avoids their 
responsibility or is completely disinterested or inefficient. 
But the. • antecedents of indifference should be analysed. 

The Development Agents : My little experience of working 
in the rural and tribal Bihar indicates that the final 
execution of any programme is done by a grassroot level 
development agent who is sent to the village without 
having much understanding of the project objectives as 
well as the target group. Also, nobody cares tolhink about 
the problems of this ’’poor fellow”. The senior officials 
just expect the report of successful execution of the 
programme. In this circumstances, the reports prepared 
by the worker passes through many manipulative hands and 
finally satisfy the bosses which are abundantly reflected 
in beautifully prepared government reports. 

Willingly or unwillingly (in the scare job situation 
like we have) accepting a job does not mean that one is 
willing to o.ccept the challenge of hardship. Without much 
training they are sent to the field - Indian villages - 
where ’’facilities” hardly exist. What do they get in 
these villages except the salaries? Do they get enough 
credit for the task of getting the feel of village life? 

On the contrary others are there to get the credit. Do 
they get proper madic-il facilities? No, they have to 
depend upon what-so-evar inadequate facilities are 
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a-vailable in the field. Do they have good education for 
bheir children which their other bosses/colleagues are 
getting in the cities? Do they get required accommodat- 
ion? Do they get protection from the local politics? 

E^o, no, on the contrary for everything they have to depend 
apon the ’’rich and respectable” people who, in most of 
the cases, are the village sharks and immediately they are 
patronised by them. In this circumstances it is very 
difficult to fight against these forces and help the 
underprivileged. The web of dependence, surrounded by 
rich gets intermingled with the ideas of equality, morality, 
and justice and the poor change agents became the hunchrnen 
of the rich so long they remain responsive to their needs 
and obey their orders otherwise manupulative tecl'iniques 
are used to get rid of them. 

If this remains the state of affairs of those who 
are the pillars of success of any programme, who will aspire 
for it and how can we get devotion for the task of develop- 
ment. This is the position of one very important and 
defined cadre of government functionaries who does not 
function well because the conditions are not congeniE,!. 

The Voluntary Organisation; Ch the rural development 
horizon an old and popular call is often heard. Both 
government and non-government agencies expect the voluntary 
organisations to contribute to the task of common concern. 
They talk of social xiforkers, sometimes, with great 
respect. In SOTCCM, also there was sane special discuss- 
ion on the role of voluntary organisations In development. 
Ofcourse^the social workers, by very definition should 
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devote their lives fop it. But whj^ and how? Wiy only 
voluntary workers? On one hand a complete cadre of 
government functionaries are organised for this special 
task and unlimited money is poured like anything by t the 
wheel of development does not move fast. On the otherband, 
are the volunteers who do not have such resources except 
enthusiasm, and dedication to bring the. desired results 
of development, I, for one, do not agree with the slogan 
"where there is will there is waj^". Bo, it does not i/ork 
allthe times. Atle-nst. a person devoting the life should 
be provided with means for bore requirements. I agree thed 
those who are devoted for the cause are not greedy, their 
requirements are limited byt the " mlmlmuin requirements" 
should be met. Otherwise to meet this minimum requirements 
they have to depend on others and once they depend on 
others, the whole ethics of "service would be lost. 
Moreover, the voluntary workers are not always treated 
well. Even we, the so cedled intellectuals, many .at times 
think the-t they are doing social service because they do 
not have any other thing to do. At the same time the mis- 
understandings created by political workers further worsen 
the situation. 


The Social Scientists g The other component of the rural 
development effort is said to be. the social scientists. 

They are the one who have been in studying the social norms 
and practices of the people. They have been termed as 
"social doctors” and :are expected to diagnose the soclad 
ills and suggest remedial measures on the basis of their 
understanding of the needs. It ia ati-ungiy uavocatec 
involve Itt different developmental programmes. 

Theoretically they shall be collecting basic facts and 


tu 
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help the policy makers in formulating need based prcgramaes. 
They shall help In different phases of execution and might 
suggest interim modifications in the plan, ^iiid finally, 
when the prograame is executed they shall evaluate its 
effectiveness. The basic idea is to change the role of 
the social scientists fraa merely observers to an 


■> -I- -* 


ve 


participant in the process. 

But the present day sta.tus is that tliis group is 
functioning like a cauera - ”0 fact finder", heitiier they 
are given responsibilities nor they are expected to 
contribute much in the process of development# May be, 
because of the fact that the present system ~ in social 
scientists’ term a bureaucratic system - they are net 
trea.ted at par with the other development agents 
have not been involved properly, because of their failure 
in proving critical inputs hand are engaged Liostl3?- in 
ornamental researches. 

The analysis of the functional condition . of 
these social scientists indicates that thej*" are also 
facing a lot ,■ of problems# Most of them who take up the 
responsibility of studying the society are litorr.te 
labourers who work for project term appointments and thej* 
do not see any future for themselves. Their priorities 
of research are defined b3'' the "bosses" who can influence 
the resources. It is not a surprise that a social 
scientist who is studying the ejiploitation of the co''r;.unit3/ 
him/her self Is exploited by the system. Some of tliem 
are lured by a ph.D. degree using the dcota. In this 
case, these scholars will generally care for the degree 
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not for the success of the programme which may talie a 
longer time than stipulated. It is not uncommon to find 
a tiiae bound prograiame of this kind continuing for a long 
time due to this reason. 

The question then is who will handle the gigantic 
task of development? All the wheels of the carriage of 
’’development” are defective and we discuss only as to 
how to speed up the rate of development. 

It is high time, that we all concerned with the 
development and those v/ho claim themselves more involved 
in development should come in action. We should study 
the bottlenecks of development, plan properly and try to 
remove it, by being practical towards the problems fa.ced 
by the grassroot level development workers and provide the 
requisite facilities to attract individuals than just 
ta,lk. Otherwise, the series of symposia, seminars just 
piles :>f reports and all untiring useless academic 
exercises would go in vain. Ofcourse, it helps in self- 
development, VJell, it is another way of looking at 
development. 
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THAINING OF DEVJilLOPMiCNT ADMINISTRATBIfli , 
( NEW DELHI INDIA 9-28 MAI 1983 ) 

TAUFIK NAYU, INDONESIA 


^ ° r o A u c t i on o 

Indonesia is potentialy a rich country with substantial 
natural resourceso These resources are hewever not easily avaj. 
lable to the population which unfortunately is largely concen- 
trated on the Java island = The result is that at lest a half 
of the population live on income of per capita annul- 

Ijo 

Most farmers lifee on less than a half hectare (lo23 acres) of 
land, and most supplement their inc©iine with labouring jobs.. 

For production, though increasing is|4ficient and nea^My three 
million tons of foodgram are imported annually® 

The Government has initiated programmes intended to 
stimulate the economy, increase educational levels, raise farm 
production, up grade helath services, expand W-gway and irri- 
gation systems in Indonesia and to move the people from over 
ci’eowded areas in Java and bali in order to provide the human 
resources to develop the outer islands® 

In spite of the above efforts poverly persist, particu- 
larly in .rural areas, and migration, to cities seems to be acc^ 
derating although f,imily planning is increasing infact, popul^ 
tion v;ill continue to sharply increase for approximately 25 
year® 

^’■-vnilable n,itural resources and the Government's efforts 
to correct v.'eakness in Government operations and Government de_ 
velopm.')r.t project in service to the nation's population, the 
rt-lo'.'' r.t '‘v.'hy h.us progress not been faster" 



The progress h. ii t C'-^nsti'^iaed . : ''ahshoi^tage 

Df-. s v'.pnd cieYelopfnunt ^pra'jectB' as - much; aB. fey ma.nagem-'erit‘’' pr'.'-b-r, 
lems. which seri^msly rest-ric:^;'' the deliyery af.a e<^-'ordino.t ed’ 
pragratiime# The s-mnd jeots ^ either Gev-ernmeht er-.inte# 
iiati^':-'>nally int that exist- are rarely implemented^ with, offl 
cienty due to the slr^rtage ‘/f - qualified personnel .at- '•all ■leyfels 

The i-nd.onv.^sia Goih^rnm-ont ^ffp^^slals. -is greaitly ’ hampered 
fey this -lack^ and it- pi^esently lags far .behind, /its’ capasity, 
to address t.he nation econ^'^mic an# social p.ri-hfif'les«'/' 


Mhe 


The immence need for relevant training becomes apparent,, 
'no r- alines that 'approximately 93 perscent /of^ the-' ■proS'^ • 


ent Goveirnrriont, workers,, have _ not pro-grassed -ticycrd • .a 
education* . ■ . . ' . . 


high, schoo'l; 


The' Govern-ment * s. administrative' and 'manago.mpnt aki,lls;..?’'' 
have 5 s in many' developing 0',>untrie-6 not ■ developed. - at the •■ same 
rate a..s its ' t achnir^al _ and .scientific skills and- therefore .avai^*-, 
lailo natural' .and ‘hu^nan .resbu,rca^,s -are not. •feeing''used of ficientp 
iy to obtain;: eithdi; maximum .pro.ductivity ■ o-r. the' ■sp.ci;:.^--ec;unomic^ 
benefits - c^W’isis-tent .'lAdth planned- g-.^als* . . '' . or;:;- 

hdakne,s-S' in ipaiiri.gement i.^admlhi-stration, •^pl'amming-.j ■'.p.ro^ject '"and' 
r'-' gramme implement'-a^i-oh 'and ■pC'lic;^ -m-akihg ■ m'ust -be 'confronted, 
ail. -'vercemeo '■ . 


k conmo-n practice in . Indoiie,sia, 'is for administrative^., ,. 
managc’-oent positions "t',-’’ be held' 'by technical' speo.±a'lists. 'with . 
little -U limited management traixiing. In r',most, .cases". ,te'dh'nical 
spocialints are iljf-t^q'uix>ed to handle the'',str.ess'”- and deci-sl-';'n" 
making ? 0 '.. ; uwiro'-d in crgrnisati.onal ijosit'ions where Tn'u,ltiplo- 
ft:nccfi-rn. r./rh^r than a, functional spee.iality make up’ the' a'cl- ’■ 
r,wl r::Lstrat:,vo .a,nd s their t’echnical ^training aften ' cooif^ 

wf"'!. nr. or:o-eria appropriate for. effective man-agement» - 



management requires management training .and trganizati- 
onal changes that provided increased managerial ef f#ctiveness« 
These two are obviously, closely related' .since more skillful ma - 
nagers can suggest and implement improved organizational arra- 
ngements* -liquipping specialist with management' skills and up - ■ 

grading existing administrative personnel is a massive and ^ pe£ 
haps, the Jfo^£t urgent problem in Indonesia. 

""‘tructurally , the, 0#vernment apparatus consisted mf de* 
partemeiital, entities operating within strict functional compar- 
tementalization, hierachical norms of decision making, and ad- 
vancement or promotion within a system whick placed seniority 
a'' ove ‘fhis type of traditional administration oan not 

function ef "'ectively nor can it satiafy the requiroraents of 
developm.ent and modernization, public m.anagement administration 
in Indonesia, as a result hoe not keot pace with the .rapidly# v- 
evolving tha development needs of the nation* 

The tradional machinery has in recant yoar boen reshaped 
and streng&tened to make it mrre effective and to expand its de 
velopment concer -: t ion on the economic and social sectors that 
deal diroctljr with problems of employment, odueation, health, 

'agricultural pr*.ductien etc^ 

This expanded scope of , Oqvernment activity and its k«t- 

ter crfjanizational ar range me ntl^.riOw make possible the achievoment 

' ‘"'^a t h 0 r 

of important social' *than a creative approach ,is, essential 

Also the oovernment’s rigid functional separatiO'F along depart- ■ 
mental lin^vS must he eliminated. The developmental process requ- 
res creatiVv; management which can synthes|ko project plamning,. 
budr.;ting, implementing and evaluation and also coordinate the , 
f the central bureaus and all the sub-strata, of Go- 
vcrnim;!:': structuro. 

.'epnrtm..rt c-f Manpower, one o.f the Govornmont's Depart 
er. nts viith ma,np'"wcr or labour affairs for which I am 



representing to this seminar training, is of course included as 
a Govornment institution h.iving similar problems. 

I know, that the participants come from many different 
countries with different experiences, but I believe, that most 
participants have mere or loss similar problems so that we can 
exchah^e of views and experience, Since this seminar directed 
by a gruup of resemrees persons, and UK APDG agencies, and the 
Government t^f India. 

I also do believe that this seminar could help solve the prob- 
lem I raised j which would be very warthv/hicn indeed for the de- 
velopment of cur respective country^ 

The most appropriate way of minimizing the above problems 
which I would raise in this seminar is to strengthen critical 
Department of r'ianp.ower capabilities necessary for development 
upgrading of the personnel ..who are responsible for 
putting into play thcoe forces that can most rapidly result in 
ffior* effective Department Projects and programmes# ■ ' 

iiowevei' good institution and administration might be, ultimate- 
ly it is man who eperates- the apparatus and is behind all its 
tasks# 

Therefore, an xnsoperable part of improvement of the apparatus 

is improvement of personnel'p 

In stituticvna l framework# 

The Fr^sidential oocree No# 5^,1972, which was followed 
by 1 rusidor.tial Instituti n No. 15, 197^ i stated that training for 
Govc-rr.rr.3 r.t official at the National level has been taken care 
cf by Institute- -'f fubiic Administration. 

.it th. wepnrtmontal level in the Department of Manpower 
a oinistr ial fvcrec Ko.Kdi-'.MeW 1000/1975 as the follow up of the 
Frosi .cntiul Decree NuS kk and 45, 1975 concerning the organiza- 
t: -nul • c. ure :i the Do;j urtment , whore has also been mention- 
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ed in regard, with the Education and Training Centre for Personnels 
of the Department , ’which has to ’ be responsible for all its ac^rivi- 
ties to the Ministry, particularly in the field of in country 
training prograraincs, overseas training, prograrame is undez' respon- 
sibility of the .Bureau of Public Relations and Internatio,nal Co- 
operation and under coori'ination of the above csntreo 

IIIo 

In the Third Five Year Development Plan (1979*- ”^983) the 
main function of Public Administration and development activities 
of the Depo.i.’tffient of Manpower is getting broader and increasingo 
Therefore, the skilled and dedicated personnels is absolutely 
needed to carry out those development activities » 

Training is intended to be advantageous foi’ benefit of 
personnels and also for the working unit» 

The Department of Manpower has in this fiscal year 11049 personnels 
in the central and regional Office Scattered in over Indonesia and 
is specified as below : 

- Secretariat dener,al : 912 personnles 

- Inspu ctorat General : 180 personnels 

- Reseurch and Development ; 115 personnels 

Board . ■ . . ■ 

- Dir.. ctoz""te General : 5683 personnels 

Manpower .Development and 

lltilis-ation , ' 

- I'irocvorat General Indus- : 4158 personnels 
trial r:ol.ations & Manpower 

Frote ctlon 

.;xlt:';.ed .r - ctci'o.te ••’teneral of Transmigration which has been 
ptr t.: I Ko be nev’ Departmeiit ths.t is the Department of Trans- 

■ V»'S '4 , *'”• "W %=«j: 

^ ■ iM.S. fil *. « 
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Due to the Feyelopment of ■ Dorganizatio-n-and '£uiic,tiou,; of ' 
the Departmerrt in , Succeeding .■'its 'mission, in it/ is- ■: 
recirruieoded that 'the whole , personnels , have; qualitatively ;to le 
up'., graded in adaption with, new technolo.gy.^ •■both in 'tha ' central- 
arid in the regional offices ''at .all levelSo 


The training-, opndu t ed^-'by ' the lepartment '#fDMan-p.6wer\, ■ Is 
principally derided In.td two- a-ategories : ' , i. \ p-. 

a'. I'rairiing for,, ■new' appo'inted 'personnels " 

■ ' b» Training’ for .■techxpi-cal ape.rating perso'^nels'oin 

■ to 'be more cmpa^litin carrying o-ut-thel'r job . ■ahd';de'-.“'* 
veloping their Pwrr "on'r rear . .■.'■‘t": . -h',,- ■ •. t. ‘ . g”' 

In line' he, 2 *ewith,. training CGUrses i-.curricu'la: as-pdisr.) .pcin%id_. • http- 
at; two • 'gfpups _ -o-f dire c.t'i'nn ' h'. - p. ■■■:'■' ■>■.■.■■■ o', h ■■■' 

1* Dovel .'-pinent administration cnrilqula ■- /• ' ' ■ 

2* Technical «»kill and. know-how in the -field of labouxj' ' 

; ' ■ of Mcinpcweri^'; 1 i -p ■ •’ 1 " ■:- 

The valne of’ training- 'Is.^not, npon;;.thc..;coi;trol,^ i;o the / *• ■ .- 
rsateil-ci ovailaBle from; the ‘ tearming 'coiircss only, .'but ( it.^-'.' ,■■■* ■■ 
should nctuali y also’ -be'- bbn-d^i^ial' fbf’ /.their- ..actual day-;, to- ^ ‘ h:". ^ t 


d ay "p ' -■ 1 '.^ 


• MX- t,) hi '■ wivniiut in^, knowledge • and skill . for /persoiinels' 

.i; • with" '.the rot'icj in- -the '-fELIlit ..III be’-lroadly 'uidna:*?. . 


.through ''-out ^ the regio-ns .-cp 


It has earlier bee mentioned' that' the exist ing/Go-vernment 
p;"\:cc 1 r nph ar . pararam-es ' r.ar 0 lj implemented with '.efficiency .■,■■ 
duo t-*. t:-fa Bra’''-rt ag’c -of- ■qtnalificid . personnel at -all ^level*- This. ‘ : 

l’'ck of qiialafiai pors-*>rinel ..could thrcu|?.h training 'be. ovarco'med ,■•' 
\:h th'.' actoctalv/ ■ I achiec-ing ,' 4 .uo.l.ified.' .personnel could li-opeful»- 
ly a: 2* \ - cue acplished# ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ .■ • 



In accordance with people's consultati've council's decision 
Noo I?5 1978 the Department's policy in the Third Five year develop- 
ment plan is directed towards 

- Expansion of job opportunities and protection of Manpov/er 
in ci?t.l sectors, I accordance herewith all sectoral and 
regional programmes should be oriented to expansion of job 
opportunities v/ith appropriate compensationo Particularly, 
the manpower policy should be oriented to employment dis- 
tribution, and utilization of Manpower through information 
as well as skill promotion effortdo 

The policy towards protection and maintenance of manpower should be 
oriented to improvement of wages, working condition, industries or 
labour relations occupational sefatey, social security of improvement 
of overall manpower prosperityo 

To support all the above mentioned functions and mission of 
the Department, different skilled and capable executing apparatus 
should be preicaredo Efforts towards the preparation and promotion 
of those skills should be conducted in relatively sho period of 
time, through training activitieso 

Due to the limited budget, not all of the planning of train- 
ing could be oriented to the programmes (programmes oriented), it 
should still be adjusted with the available fundso 

Troini ng Dcsigr. : 

In~'''.Q;irjtry training for personnels of the Department is 
coordinated and conducted by the Department's Education and 
Tr- i ui'-' ; i'entro, which functionally has to be responsible to 



1 o Trai ning , - . 

In compliance with need of all those skilled and capable 
personnel in executing the mission of the Department, different 
system of training have been implemented by the Department, ioGo 

a o "Service^ t ra in ing ; 

A system of the training programme for those whe will in 
the near future Officially be appointed as Government/Depart- 
ment officialo 

b» Indust ion trai ning o 

A system of the training programme in which the officer 
is given knowledge of the organization of the Department, 
his or her responsibilities within it and the inter rela- 
tinship bet ^^^een its various units and also interdepartental 
relationships o 
Co On-the-Job t raining s 

k system of the training programme in which the Junior 
officers are attached to the senior officers, who would intru 
duce them to the practical aspects of their job. 

do Sefresher trainingo 

This system of training programme could be held after 
an officer has worked for some time, 

Co Dp; clalization at Seminar level : 

This system of training program could be held for those 
responsiblt.' at senior levelsoA 

N eeds Programmes , 

In line with the development in the Third Five Year De~ 
lopment Flac coiTimencing in April 1979» the Department has been 
projv'^ct ing its long-term training needs in the course of PELITA 
III. ■ ■' J 
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Nevertheless • it is deemed necessary to out line the planning 
needs/programmes of the Fourth year of PELITA III ( 1979~'!983) , 
v/hich is shewe below ; 

a o 'I h e_ Physical Trai nin g Needs Programmes jji 

^%upQw cr Dev elo pment and Utilization i n J,983“J,9§jt, 


I 

Ko« I 

i 

i 

Training Course Items 

Estimated number 
of officials i 

trained ' | 

Remarks 

1 e 

Occupational Guidance 

100 


2, 

Labour Market analysis 

30 


3 = 

Job Analysis 

30 


k. 

Job selection Informatioi 

1 30 


5. 

Ti'sining Officers 

30 


6, 

Occupational Guidance 

20 


7. 

Manpo\^er Devo 8^ Utiliza- 

i 

tion Specisilists 

30 


8, 

Vocational Instructors 
and Assistants 

150 



1 Total 

420 



'.”ho Phy sica l Trainiij*? N eeds/ Progranmes in the Areas of 
Industrial Relationr an d Manpowe r Prot ecti on in '^983-198jj:. 


1 . 


* Pr:' ii:ir:r-; Course Items 


IcT. '.'ion-.-i’El Management 


Estimated number 
of officials 
trained 


30 


Se marks 
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2o 

Top Technical ^‘hanagement 

30 

3o 

Industrial Relations 

30 


Officer 


ko 

Labour Inspection 

30 

5. 

Working conditions and | 

30 


Social security | 


b o 

Occupational Safety 1 

30 1 

I 

Inspectors j 

1 

1 

?<> 

Technical Ref Course | 

30 


on Ind Eel 1 


8, 

” 'Working | 

50 

i 

I 

Condo 1 


9- I 

” Labolnsp 

30 

10, 

'' OccoSafety 

30 

1 

« 

1 


c. The Tra ini ng: Needs Programm es in the areas of Mmiiii^ 
trat_ion to be c arried out in 1 983-1 9 §}^ 


i? ' 

1 f 

1 Estimated member 1 


Jo, \ Training Course Items I 

1 of officials | 

Eemarks 

* i 

1 

i trained 

! 


* 1 

1, ■. Project Planning i 

j ■ i 

1 50 i 

1' 2 groups 

•2® * Project ^‘Vaiiagerneiit 

i ''00 ; 

4 '■ 

3’o ; Project Evaluation and 

0 

0 

V- 

1 , If 

s 

■ Control 


\ ■ 

I Project Inspection 

i 50 - 

! 2 “ 

! 

5, j Prefect iur'/ey 

1 50 

1 P ii 

Total 

350 

14 
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do The Tra ining M e eds Programmes in the Are as 
Manag ement (Managerial Training Courses in 
in 1985-198 4 


I 

Training , Course Item | 

I 

Estimated number 
of officials 
trained 

Remarks 

Echelon V leadership 

l 

i 

50 j 


Echelon IV ” 

50 I 


Echelon III " 

50 I 


Echelon II " j 

I 

25 

_ .. 

I 

Total 

! 

i 175 

I 

I 


Overseas Traixiing 


:nle 


Bilateral Arrang ement ; 

The overseas training carried out by the Department 
of Kanpovxer has so far been in compliance with train- 
ing fellosbips award within the framework of bilate- 
ral technical Cooperation, which is for short terra 
and longterm training as well= 


a etherlands 
-nited Kingdon 
Cana.da 

nealanCi 


FedoEepaf Germany 

Tj o S o A o 

France 

Belgia 

Australia 

Malaysia 
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having boon implcn f.'.r mnny years, ■ ; 

M'-'St ccaiiidates ii'.n'iinatc':! by the Department have been failed, due 
to the language barrier 

2. j; Ml_ti l'pt_eral _arr_.'.ngeH_eii^, 

In terms :-f multilateral arranged training programmes, which is 
mostly arranged by the TIKDP/ILO or and other FEI agencies, could 
normally be utilized by the Department. This is because c-f this 
typo o,f arrango ’ training programme, in v/hich training is included 
in the Tertis of Reference as one of the technical assistance com- 
ponent to be iraplemented, 

Dxomples ; UMDP FilO ASSDSP 

ILO AETSP and Others 

WHO AEPLA 

Overseas training '^p ns- red by I nternati^ n ^it i Ba n ks . 

Due t ■ the ' Joint cc o'peroti ,jn pro jects v/ith International 
Banks in the areas of K.anpower xjJt'-'ject oriented overseas training 
pr'Ogramnos have also been ''.rganized in coo^lDeration with the ILO. 
Examples 5 IBPJj ■ 

ADE 
IBB 

Ovs^’seo-S Trainin a^f sllowship aw^ rd by Int ernatic n al private a geri~ 
c ies /Instituti ' ns/F ''undatjous etc. 

The Department Oif has in Gooperation v/ith Interna- 

ti-. nal private agencies, Instituti ns, F'^undati iis ‘'perating in In 
h.nosia f:r mvo'y years to conduct overseas training. 

Examj'l'^ss P^r.’. Feundation 

Fro Ir icon Ebccrt Stiftung 

nr ad Adenaur Stiftung ' — ^ 

Cji.dd oU.oA) 

(uSA) 

oiodi. ..j.jmO 
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5 


6 


Devolopmerit (ICMP) Project s 

Tha Government of Indonesia has in cocperation with the Go- 
vernment of the USA developed a In-Gountry, Management Developnent 
pr ■ ject o 

The purpose r:f this ICHD pr ject is to provide the training 
and tochnicr.l ossistconce required to emx:lcymeat ccraxorehensive - 
staff training plans for two principal government dex'artmeats, so 
that t hay will bo m^'ro effective in designiing and exceting deve_ 
lopment prograsineso 

The project xirill support long and short specialize train- 
ing in the United States and third countries and in country spe- 
cilized trainings 

These v<arious frorns of tro.ining and assistance will provide 
an integrated pr“>ject resiacnsive to the xaressing requirements of 
the Der,'artiuents ro.pi ’ly strengthen their in service training ca|)a- 
bilities a.nd to produce sufficient members of personnel adequately 
skilled in ‘planning and irapileraenting x.;rogrammes and projects bene- 
ficial to tho Gevernmento Training within this iiroject will predo- 
minantly be concentratedi on developing the administration and 
ject management areas, essentially at the second and third echelon 
of leadershi]:'So 

In-Conn try training and overseas training within this inrcject 
will be fii-oncei by both Government 30 (thirty) officials from the 
regicnal .oificcB will be trained at the level non degree programme 
same English longucvge is absclutoly needed for all these candidateso 
T r gin in g r u q u i r oj.i ei'i t_ x tfithin the framework of Technical Conperation 
am -rig Dev c-l^'pir-g C. ' Untries (TCSC ) 

Backgr ~un '! ■ 

In' U'-sia ifi a country with a favourable strategies location 
c verir,..., a vast area an': ccnsilerable dimension geography, richly 
on ’.awe 1 with '..atur-’-l resources and an abundant labour froog# 
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The scarcity the country is facing are a, capatal skilled and 
trainel lab'ur in member an i quality, particularly in the middle 
level, lack ''f experience in technology and management « The real 
situation is that about 8o;^ of the total population (approximately 
120 raillions) live in rural areas and are invcilved in activities 
of the me lern sector while the balance of 205^ live in urban areas 
and directly or indirectly invvlved in activities of the modern* 

A part from that, about 60 ?^ of the population live in 
Java island, which the remaining are spread over the outer islands 

The xjrC'blera of the Dex>artment of Manpoower is to developi a 
sf'und econcmic v;ay of living for them, in addition encouraging 
growth and increasing production, while silmutanously pjrcrnoting 
the equal distribution of inc me and creating abundant of job op- 
portunities, especially in ruro.l areas, Persuant tc the main of 
the develo'pment Plan is tc- : 

- 'proruv'to production grouv;th 

- equally spereai prciiuction output 

- increoxso v/ages and income 

- enlarge eraployment opopc'rtunities 

Related to the problem of development for the developing countries 
issues of prifflrjry impr'rtanco which should be given pDriority solu- 
tion are aoc , 

- docrecsing the birth rates 

- s; Iving -problems relwted to urban rural living patterns 

- increasing lab: ur intensive projects, x-'-'^-^^'ticularly in 
rural areas 

- i^.’.r’ting a. training system geared to national develop- 
ment 

- oc'loction and application of adoptive technology 

'U • 

b* er m, thin c perati 'n within the framework the Department of 
Kan;: v>^r is eng ..cting tc be able 'to ; 
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- Assist in the study, planning and development of labour 
force urgently needed for national development « 

- Help in planning and developing training and its system 
as a prerewuisite for obtaining skills needed for natio- 
nal development. 

c. The developing countries have Scientists, engineers, medical dec- 
dert, technicians and economists, many of whom have obtained their 
education, or part of their education in foreign countries. 

In some fields, developing countries have sufficient expserts and 
could in fact give technical assistance to other developing coun- 
tries, which indeed has many advantages: 

- the costs are usually lov/er 

- they will be confronted with problems which are relevant 
to the oness they have to face at home. 

d. Dispute recognition of the signaficant contribution and benefits 
of technical cooperation programmes understaken by developed 
countries for developing countries in the promotion of social and 
economic development some existing inadequacies are also abserved. 
These, include the inability of some foreign experts to import 
their experiences and expertise adequately to local personnel, the 
expert un familiarity with condition in recepient countries, cul- 
tural differences and the failure to link technical assistance 
meaning fully to development plans. 

e. There are grov;ing needs in the part of a number of developing 
countries to promote greater cooperation among themselves. 
Technical cooperation among developing countries and among their 
Labour Ministries must he looked at not merely in terms of ser- 
vices and matching of capacities and requirements, but as truly 
cooperative activity designed to solve common specific problems 
and have a lasting beneficial inpact on the development process 
of their coopv;rating Labour Ministries. 
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f« It is in this context that possible areas cooperation among their 
labour Ministries should be identifiedo Most developing countries 
are situated in the tropical areas and some in sub tropical areas. 
Since the developing countries mostly fall under the category of 
agricultural areas, the most important areas of cooperation should 
be looked for the agricultural sector, 
g. As in generally the case, the process of technical cooperation un- 
till now has taken the from of a cooperation bet ween developed 
countries (as donor) and developing countries (recipent), v/hile 
the costs are mostly boorne by the donor countries, 
i-’/ithin the framework of technical cooperation among Labour Minis- 
tries in the developing countries, v/here supplying and could be 
possibly boorne by the developing countries themselves but fund- 
ing from developed countries or multilateral resources is entere- 
ly welcome 1, 

he Within the framework of technical cooperation among Labour Minis- 
tries in the developing countries, the Department of Maripower 
deems necessary hat the role of the developed countries and mul- 
tilateral rest urces are expected to be continued and even step- 
ped up in the promotion of technical cooperation among Labour Mi- 
nistries in developing countries, 

l/ithin the framework of active participation by the Depart- 
ment of Manpov,'cr to promote, technical cooperation among Labour 
Ministries in developing countries, it isdeemend necessary to use 
merely the available facilities in the country. 

The Department of Manpovjer no donbt could te.ke part in 
progranr.es or projects of technical cooperation devised by La- 
bour Ministries in developing countries themselves, 

This participation could be in the from of making facili- 
tiei Jivailchle or ever providing financial assistance to the ap- 
propriate. participants. 
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Segarcling the aspect of financing to support the technical 
cooperation among Labour Ministries in developing countries, it 
could be implemented by aii-6’®&4ing . them through the country's d£ 
velopsaent budget and not take form the rot ine budget* 

This is deemed important in order that programmes of tech- 
nical cooperation in the case of Department of Manpower could be 
linked or intergratecl into the national development programme* 
i* ^Samples of this kind of cooperation carried out by the Department 
of Manpower in cooperation with labour Ministries in developing 
countries are a.o* 

1* ASSM fellowships exchange Programme 

2* TGDC fellowship where the Department of Manpovrer is acti_ 
vely participating to supply training facilities by its 
ovm funding (see encluse) 

Other cooperation of this kind with other countries are still under 
negotiation ^vith the concerned countries. 

VI. Training Methodo logy ., 

Methodology of training is a system giving a broad picture 
and being able to make the situation push the participants of train- 
ing developed them knov/ledge and ability* 

In accordance herewith, the training methodology being used are; 
a* _ Training by telling 

b. Training by shaw'ing 

c. Training by doing 

The following alt-ornetive could be the guidance for assuring the 
above principles: 

a. College method 
b* Hole pl.aying method 
c. Case study method 
e. Seminar 
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out of these five alternatives of training methods could be comlbined 
for each level of training.. 

This is due to the big number of participants of training having 
different absorbing capacity such as motoric auditive, visual and' 
combination* The presentation has there fore to use those types, 
so that the training material could then be properly accepted. 

Conclusion and suggestion . 

Based upon the earlier presented facts, we come to the con- 
clusion, fhat ; 

1. To make the mission of the Department of Manpower a succes in 
carrying out its mission -n PELITA III and PELITA IV, skilled 
and more dedicated personnels are still absolutely needed to 
carrying out those development activities. 

2. Technical cooperation among developing countries is advised to 
be increased and implemented by and among developing countries. 

3. In relation to poin (2) assistance from developed countries and 
multilateral resources is always welcome. 


TATJFIK NAYU 



PASTICIPMT OF TCDC PEOGRAMIffiS WHICH 
V/ERE HELD IN INDONESIA 

1979 - 1982 


■ 

'fear „ 

* Field of study 

' Number of 
i participant 

' Country 

1979/1980 

Labour Administration | 

I 

2 

Philippine 


and Related Field | 

1 

Thailand 



1 

Singapore 



1 

Malaysia 








5 

1 ' 

1980/1981 

I 

Management of Labour 
Intensive Project 

I 

i .1 

! ^ 

Philippine 

I 

Selected Aspect in 

1 

Malaysia 


Industrial Relations 




! Training Methodology 

1 

Philippine 


for Vacational train- 

1 

Thailand 


ing Instructors 

1 

Singapore 


1 

1 

■1 

Papua New 


Guinea 



2 - 


1981/1982 

Management of Transmi- 

3 

Philippine 


gration Project 

1 

Malaysia 


Selected Aspects in 

2 

Philippine 


Industrial Relations 


Singapore 



1 i 

Malaysia 

J 

I 

Management of Labour j 

2 

Bangladesh 

I Intensive Project j 

2 \ 

Sri Lanka 

I ^ 

! I 

2 I 

Papua New Guinea 


! 

I 

1 ! 

Thailand 



1 i 

Malaysia 



1 

Madagaskar 



1 

Zanzibar 


i 

1 

Tanzania 


Industrial Health 

2 

Sri Lanka 


Training 

2 

Bangladesh 



2 

Philippine 


Training Methodology 

2 

Singapore 


for Vocational Train- 

2 

Bangladesh 


ing Instructor 

2 

Sri Lanka 



1 

1 Nepal 



! 1 
! 

1 Tanzania 

1 


: 

1 

1 

1 ” 

f , ^ ^ 

1982/1985 

1 

i 

1 Management of labour 

r 1 

I 

J ■ 

1 

1 Philippine 

1 

t Intensive Project 

I 2 

r ■ 

1 Thailand 

i 

t 1 

1 Pakistan 

■ . 1 . 

: 't ^ 


1 Burma 


1 

1 India 
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Ergonomics 

2 

Philippine 


Industrial Health 

2 

Thailand 


and Safety Training 

1 

Singapore 



1 

^ri l^anka 



2 

Bangladesh 



2 

Philippine 


I Methodology of Vocati- 

2 

Pakistan 


I onal Training Instruc- 

1 1 

I 

Sri Banka 


tors 

2 

Thailand 



1 

Bangladesh 



1 

i % 

Philippine 



23 


1979 ap 1982 TOTAL 

67 




